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The Parlement of Foules 309-15 


To the many literary works which furnished Chaucer with materials 
for his composition of The Parlement of Foules must be added the 
Speculum Stultorum of Nigel de Longchamps, a twelfth-century poet.* 
The Speculum Stultorum is the satirical story of a donkey called 
Burnell who flees from his master in order to go in search of a longer 
tail. Burnell’s adventures take him on one occasion to a wood where 
he happens to overhear the debate of a parliament of birds. The 
description of the noisy chatter of the birds as they assemble in large 
numbers for the parliament is particularly noteworthy: 


Nescio quem prope me sub ramos ilicis altae 
Audio garritum percipioque sonum. 

Nec mora, tanta locum volucrum vaga turba replevit 
Silva quod, ampla prius, tunc tamen arcta foret. 

Intonat omne nemus. volucrum dispersa per auras 
Vox abit in coelum concutiendo solum.* 


*The most recent edition of the Speculum Stultorum is by Thomas Wright 
in The Anglo-Latin Satirical Poets and Epigrammatists of the Twelfth 
Century, Rolls Series, tix, pt. 1, London, 1872, pp. 11-145. On Nigel de 
Longchamps, until recently known by the spurious surname of Wireker, see A. 
Boutemy, ‘‘ Une vie inédite de Paul de Thébes par Nigellus de Longchamps,” 
Revue Belge de Philologie et d’histoire, x, 1931, pp. 931-963, and J. H. Mozley, 
a Wireker or Wetekere,” Modern Language Review, xxvii, 1932, pp. 314- 


* TIbid., p. 112, ll. 1-4. I translate the passage as follows: I [Burnell] hear 


and receive the sound of a strange chattering near me in the branches of a 
high ilex. Straightaway such a large flock of birds in passage filled the place 
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Clearly, this passage provided the source of Chaucer’s account of 
the arrival of the birds in The Parlement of Foules: 


For this was on seynt Valentynes day, 

Whan every foul cometh there to chese his make, 
Of every kynde that men thynke may, 

And that so huge a noyse gan they make 

That erthe, and eyr, and tre, and every lake 

So ful was, that unethe was there space 

For me to stonde, so ful was al the place.* 


Chaucer’s personal familiarity with the Speculum Stultorum is evident 
from the explicit mention and partial summary of it by the fox in 
The Nonne Preestes Tale: 


I have wel rad in “ Daun Burnel the Asse,” 
Among his vers, how that ther was a cok, 
For that a preestes sone yaf hym a knok 
Upon his leg whil he was yong and nyce, 
He made hym for to lese his benefice.* 


University of California R. R. RAYMO 


Chaucer’s Lisping Friar 


There is no doubt that when Friar Huberd of the Canterbury Tales 
relates his story about a blackmailing summoner who leagued himself 
with a devil he is aiming his remarks at the very Summoner who 
rides nearby. The Summoner’s tale in rebuttal is likewise obviously 
directed at Friar Huberd, and that friar, though not called by the 
same name, must be considered the actual hero (or victim) of the tale. 

Back in the Prologue Chaucer had said of the Friar: 


He was the beste beggere in his hous; 

For thogh a wydwe hadde noght a sho, 

So plesaunt was his “In principio,” 

Yet wolde he have a ferthyng, er he wente. (A, 252-255) 


that the wood, roomy before, was now packed. All the wood resounds., The 
utterance of the birds scattered through the air shakes the ground and rises 
to heaven. ; 

* Geoffrey Chaucer, Complete Works, ed. F. N. Robinson, Cambridge, 1933, 
p. 366, ll. 309-15. 

*Ibid., p. 244, ll. 3312-16. 
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And, a few lines later: 


Somwhat he lipsed, for his wantownesse, 
To make his Englissh sweete upon his tonge. (A, 264-265) 


These references to the friar’s ability in extracting a farthing from 
even a poor widow and to his artificially acquired lisp may not appear 
to be of significance at the time, but later, in the course of the 
Summoner’s tale, they contribute greatly to the humor and irony of 
the situation. 

In this story a friar, named John, is visiting Thomas, a bedridden 
old man whose hospitality has often been imposed upon and whose 
generosity to begging friars is apparently well known. John, how- 
ever, blames the sick man’s illness upon his niggardliness to friars 
and mimics Thomas’s grudging disposition of alms: 


Youre maladye is for we [friars] han to lyte. 

A! yif that covent half a quarter otes! 

A! yif that covent foure and twenty grotes! 

A! yif that frere a peny, and lat hym go! 

Nay, nay, Thomas, it may no thyng be so! 

What is a ferthyng worth parted in twelve? (D, 1962-1967) 


Perhaps it is his pronunciation of the word ferthyng which leads to 
Friar John’s undoing. If like Friar Huberd Friar John also had an 
affectation of lisping it is easy to discover what suggested to Thomas 
the crude practical joke which he later played upon his nagging 
guest. And the worthlessness of a “ferthyng” divided into twelve 
parts may have suggested the difficult problem of “ ars-metrike ” 
which followed. 

Since no hint of speech impediment or affectation occurs in the 
only analogue of the Summoner’s tale which is cited in Sources and 
Analogues of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, it appears likely that the 
idea of a lisping friar is Chaucer’s own invention. Here, then, is 
further evidence of his dramatic skill in tying together descriptive 
items in the Prologue with events in the tales themselves. 


University of South Carolina J. EDWIN WHITESELL 
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Some Word-Play in Chaucer’s Reeve’s Tale 


In his interesting and suggestive article on word-play in Chaucer, 
Professor Kékeritz points out that “real double-entendres involving 
either two homonyms or two connotations of the same word... 
appear . . . in Chaucer, though not very often.” Among such 
“true puns in the modern sense of the word,” neither he nor anyone 
else, so far as I am aware, has noted the likelihood that, in the lines 
of the Reeve’s tale telling of the parson’s ambitions for his fair 
granddaughter, the conspicuous repetition of hooly is intended to 
mark a pun, which the two common but disparate meanings of the 
word, “holy ” and “wholly,” lend themselves to very nicely. 


This person of the toun, for she was feir, 

In purpos was... 
. . . to bistowe hire hye 

Into som worthy blood of auncetrye; 
For hooly chirches good moot been despended 
On hooly cirches blood, that is descended. 
Therefore he wolde his hooly blood honoure, 
Though that he hooly chirche sholde devoure (I 3977-86) .* 


It is in the latter sense, accordingly, that I think the last and 
probably also the first hooly are to be taken here. Bluntly, then— 
not slyly as the pun succeeds in putting it—the parson was a rogue 
if not, like his son-in-law, an out-and-out thief. 

If in wholly devouring the church and in wholly spending its 
goods the suggestion is that the parson had been robbing his church, 
the passage a few lines earlier which introduces him and his progeny 
is to be interpreted somewhat differently than usual. 


A wyf he hadde, ycomen of noble kyn; 
The person of the toun hir fader was. 
With hire he yaf ful many a panne of bras, 
For that Symkyn sholde in his blood allye (3942-5). 


Apparently panne of bras is usually construed literally here as “ pan 
made of brass” and, since this does not fit the context very well, 
loosely interpreted as “something of worth.” Robinson, for example, 
glosses panne as “pan” and in his note explains, “She was a0 
illegitimate daughter of the parson, who consequently paid money 


1 PMLA, Uxrx (1954), 937-52. 
? Text and line references are from F. N. Robinson’s The Complete Works of 


Geoffrey Chaucer. 
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for her marriage.” Construed literally, a number of brass pans— 
and ful many implies a considerable number—is about the oddest 
and least likely gift the canny parson could have thought of,’ and 
loosely taken, the phrase is about the oddest and least suitable 
Chaucer could have hit on to convey the meaning “something of 
worth.” 

Instead of “ pan,” panne is surely to be construed as 
which it is not an unexceptional variant,‘ or, in the generalized 
sense then current, as “money.”* The literal meaning “many a 
penny of brass,” however, is capable obviously of two interpretations, 
i.e. many pennies made, not of silver as they should have been, but 
of brass, or many a pennyworth of brass. I am not sure which 
Chaucer intended. In the churches there was much brass ornamen- 
tation, some of which has certainly since disappeared, and Chaucer 
may have had in mind a little dig at those who, like the parson, were 
making away with it. If so, the two passages we have been con- 
sidering tie together very neatly—too neatly perhaps, for, however 
closely woven the piece unquestionably is, Chaucer was probably 


‘ 


‘penny,” of 


* What the normal complement of pots and pans in the medieval household 
was is hard to determine. A perusal of medieval wills and house inventories 
makes it seem unlikely that the house of either the person or the miller 
would have contained many brass pans. Coulton (Medieval Panorama, p. 
310), discussing the equipment of houses, says, “ The furniture we shall find 
to be very scanty. Here is an inventory of one of the wealthiest at Colchester, 
at the end of the thirteenth century ...a brass cauldron, a brass dish, 
washing-basin and ewer. ...” Cutts (Scenes and Characters of the Middle 
Ages, p. 261) cites a will containing an inventory of a parish house, 1370, and 
only 3 brass pots and “i posnet” are mentioned. In other early wills I 
find the following: 

Isabel Gregory, of Hackney, 1431-2 (HETS, no. 78, p. 91): 

“. . . I be-quethe the bed that I lyin in, to Aneys New-kole, saf the materas: 
that schall Idany Hale haue. I be-quethe to Iohn of the spetill, a schete, and 
& bras pot of a galon, and an old panne. [Other bequests are detailed and the 
will ends with a further bequest to the aforesaid lucky John and idany of a] 
pot of bras, with a vyle, and a forser with loke and kye, and vj hennys.” 

John Plot, 1408, evidently a well-to-do widower, left £20 for three years to 
a Priest, several other bequests of money, and various household articles, but 
the only mention of pans is, “ And also my wyll ys thys, that Alys, the seruant 
of Mawde White, haue a bras pot for her gode services (Ibid., p. 15). 

Among the many items of Roger Elmesley’s very detailed will, 1434, the only 
pertinent one is the bequest to his godchild of “a litill panne of brasse y-ered 
. . @ lytil posnet of bras . . . a rake of yren forto rest in his eyren. .. .” 

‘See the OHD etymological note for penny. The plural form pannes or 
pans occurs frequently in the 14th c.; among examples cited in the OED is 
Trevisa’s (1387) pannes of bras. The corresponding singular, which the 
modifier many a requires, would of course be pann(e). Of this the OHD 
apparently cites no examples. 

°OED: penny B4. Three of the MS variants are also worth noting: a 
peny of (Gg), the same, but a later correction (Ps), a pownd of (DI). 
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more intent on a family portrait of amusing rascality than a sharply 
focused picture of the parson as a church robber. 

The alternative interpretation, “ pennies or money made of brass,” 
need not and should not be forced to mean “something of worth,” 
for this deprives the lines of some of the humor and all the innuendo 
which characterize the piece as a whole. A common connotation of 
brass is “something base or counterfeit,” and in the Clerk’s tale 
Chaucer uses it in this sense. 


It were ful hard to fynde now-a-dayes 

In al a toun Grisildis thre or two, 

For if that they were put to swich assayes, 

The gold of hem hath now so badde alayes 

With bras, that thogh the coyne be fair at ye 

It wolde rather breste a-two than plye (IV 1164-9). 


If in the Reeve’s tale Chaucer intended bras to have this connota- 
tion, the possibility of another pun in the word allye should be 
recognized, for if the preceding line suggests that in bestowing his 
daughter on Symkyn the parson slipped over on him something 
counterfeit or base—as her illegitimacy implies—the allye of the 
following line would seem to involve a play on its dual meanings, 
“ally” and “alloy.”*® If taken in the latter sense rather than the 
former, as is usual here, we get a sentence, somewhat awkward to be 
sure, but syntactically sound, with that, a pronoun whose antecedent 
is panne of bras, used as the object of the verb “alloy.” Its meaning 
is clear enough. 

The dull-witted but vain Symkyn, according to the next few lines, 
was successful, to some degree at least, in alloying the bastard blood 
of the parson’s daughter in his own, presumably purer strain, though 
ultimately the parson’s plan to improve the family pedigree still 
further with som worthy blood of auncetrye was somewhat marred by 
subsequent events. In all these amusing goings on, the success of 
Chaucer’s subtle fun need not be marred by our own dull-witted 
failure to catch some of his word-play. 


University of North Carolina NORMAN E. ELIASON 


* See the OZD etymological notes for alloy, allay and cf. ally 5. 
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Chaucer, The Clerk’s Prologue 


The Clerk’s use of the phrase heigh stile in line 41 (F. N. Robinson 
text) of The Clerk’s Prologue is usually considered as evidence of 
an erroneous translation of Petrarch’s term stylo alio which was read 
as stylo alto, thus resulting in the translation high rather than the 
accurate different style. 

It is possible, however, that the Clerk’s phrase is related to line 18 
above wherein the Host warns the Clerk to avoid heigh style. 


Cornell University ROBERT O. BOWEN 


Chaucer, ‘The Man of Law’s Introduction and Tale 


It is generally accepted that the reference to incest in lines 77 ff. 
(F. N. Robinson text) of The Man of Law’s Introduction is to 
Gower’s Confessio Amantis. There is, however, another explanation 
which incidentally justifies the use of The Man Of Law’s Introduction 
as the proper one for the particular tale assigned him. 

The Constance Tale, as has been well illustrated by M. Schlauch in 
Chaucer’s Constance And Other Accused Queens, is basically the well 
known folk tale of the Incestuous Father. Judging from available 
analogues, the tale was highly popular in the fourteenth century. 
Knowing this, Chaucer apparently hesitated on grounds of taste to 
write a religious tale in which incest was an essential element of the 
plot. Therefore, he took pains to let his audience know that, no 
matter how much The Man of Law’s Tale resembled the Incestuous 
Father folk tale, it was a new and not simply another of swiche cursed 
stories. 


Cornell University ROBERT 0. BOWEN 


Canterbury Tales B 1761-63, 1839. 


The particularly brutal murder of the litel clergeoun of the 
Prioress’ Tale (B 1761, 1839) and the revolting disposal of the 
remains is very specifically described by Chaucer. The child’s throat 
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was cut clear through to what Chaucer calls the nekke boon (B 1839) 
and the body dropped into a privy. Murder in just this way must, 
one supposes, happily be extraordinarily rare. Indeed, until recently 
I had never heard, or hoped to hear, of a parallel or analogue to 
this unpleasant crime. 

But in the 1860’s England was rocked by a precisely similar murder 
perpetrated against Francis Savile Kent of Road Hill (parish of 
Southwick), Wiltshire, on June 30th, 1860; the child was three 
years and ten months old. Little Francis appears first to have been 
suffocated in his crib, his throat then cut by a razor right through to 
the vertebrae of the neck, with all membranes, blood-vessels, nerves 
and air-tubes completely severed; for good measure a powerful stab 
was administered below the diaphragm and the body thrown into a 
privy on the grounds of the handsome eighteenth-century house 
which was his home. The so-called splash-board on the privy pre- 
vented the body from falling all the way in so that it was quite 
quickly found by a couple of groundsmen in the course of a search of 
the premises. The body was somewhat defiled by night-soil. This 
notorious case has recently been set forth in a most scholarly way 
and with very full documentation by Yseult Bridges in The Tragedy 
at Road-Hill House, London, 1954; New York: Rinehart and 0o., 
Inc., 1955; see esp. pp. 60, 65-66, 71-72, 94-95. The case as a whole, 
sometimes known as the “Case of Constance Kent” (step-sister of 
little Francis), is too interesting to spoil by discussing further here. 
It may be noted that at none of the inquiries or trials was it ever 
suggested that any of the suspects had any familiarity with Chaucer. 

One wonders if there are other analogues to this highly specialized 
sort of murder. One hopes not. 


Harvard University FRANCIS P. MAGOUN, JR. 


On Two Chaucer Allusions 


The Chaucer allusions reported last year in these pages by John 
Owen (“A Euphemistic Allusion to the Reeve’s Tale,” MLN, .xa 
[1954], 43-44) and Philip Williams (“A 1593 Chaucer Allusion,” 
MLN, wxrx [1954], 45) call for two comments. 

First, both allusions had been previously noted in earlier supple- 
ments to Miss Spurgeon’s collection: Mr. Owen’s reference from 
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Nathaniel Whiting’s // Insonio Insonadado (1638) by Thornton 8. 
Graves in SP, xx (1923), 473-74, and Mr. Williams’ passage from 
Edmund Southerne’s treatise of 1593 by Elkin C. Wilson in NQ, 
cLXxuI (1937), 457. 

Further, in commenting on the lines (“ Let them speake what they 
will, but trust well this: a wicked tongue will ever say amisse ” 
which Southerne identifies as a “ saying of Chaucer” Mr. Williams 
rightly observes that the couplet cannot be traced in the Chaucer 
concordance, but he has overlooked its identity as the refrain of a 
lyric by Lydgate* which was printed in all editions of Chaucer’s 
works from Thynne (1532, 1542) to Urry (1721), reprinted in Bell 
(1782) and even in Chalmers (1810). Thynne provided no separate 
heading for the poem, nor is it there distinguished from Chaucer’s 
poetry proper. In Stowe (1561), however, and subsequently in Speght 
(1598, 1602, 1687) and Urry (1721) the poem is, with minor typo- 
graphical differences, titled A Balade of good counsaile, described as 
“translated out of Latine verses,” and explicitly designated as Lyd- 
gate’s work. Both the ascription of the lines to Chaucer and the 
particular form in which the couplet is recalled in the 1593 treatise 
argue that Southerne made use of Thynne’s edition. In Thynne 
(1542) the version of the refrain which comes closest to Southerne’s 
“saying ” is that of stanza 9 (fol. eclxxi) : 

Yet let hem speke, and trust wel thys 
A wycked tonge wol alway say amys. 


In Stowe (1561) the couplet in question reads (fol. eccxxxvii) : 


Yet let him speake, and trust right well this 
A wicked tonge wol alway deme amis.” 


Reed College WILLIAM L. ALDERSON 


1The Minor Poems of John Lydgate, Part II: Secular Poems, ed. Henry 
N. MacCracken, EETS, 192 (1934), pp. 839-44; no, 653 in Carleton Brown and 
Rossell Hope Robbins, Index of Middle English Verse (New York, 1943). 

*In Stowe’s text the refrain shows deme for say throughout the poem and 
in most stanzas reads trust right well for trust wel, as here. Though Skeat 
does not refer to Stowe in his collation (Chaucerian and Other Poems, Ox- 
ford, 1897, pp. 285-90), his text of the poem usually agrees with Stowe rather 
than with Thynne, even in the inclusion of two stanzes which Skeat erroneously 
claims as “ now printed for the first time ” (p. xlix). In the standard modern 
edition (p. 841, ll. 62-63) MacCracken arrives at this reading of the stanza 9 
refrain: “3itte let hem speke & trist[e] right wel this/ A wicked tonge 
Wille alwey sey a-mys.” 
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A Crux in Jonson’s The New Inne 


It is restoratiue, Pru! with thy but chafing it, 
A barren Hindes grease may worke miracles V. ii. 15-16 


Both the Yale editor of The New Inn and the latest editor of 
Jonson’s plays have found these lines perplexing. G. B. Tennant said 
that he had not come on any other allusion to “this popular super- 
stition ” and claimed that the dialogue took such a “ sudden turn” 
here that only after a number of lines did one get on the right track 
again.’ Percy Simpson stated that “ We have not found this piece 
of folk-lore elsewhere: its reference to Pru is far-fetched and scarcely, 
one would have thought, complimentary.”* To rush in (or more 
properly, plod in) where such explorers as Tennant and Simpson 
have confessed failure seems folly indeed, but tempting folly. Now, 
after a plodding search into the thickets of lore and legend trying to 
track a barren hind, I have come to the happy and, I hope, not un- 
founded conclusion that this popular superstition was neither popular 
nor a superstition. Some people may once have thought that deer 
grease, when chafed, had some restorative power (as many now think 
that Lanolin or sheep grease has extraordinary powers). Someone 
may even have thought that the grease of a barren deer had peculiar 
potency. But I doubt that the grease of any deer could work the 
miracle that seems to be suggested by this passage. 

First, let us establish the context of these lines. Prudence, as 
Queen of the day’s festivities in the New Inn, is dressed in the gown 
which the tailor, Nick Stuffe, had made for Lady Frampul, but which 
his own wife, Pinnacia, had put on and thus, to the Lady, polluted. 
According to Lady Frampul, once Pru has the clothes on, they have 
no taint of the tailor in them. But Pru answers, 


Yes, of his wiues hanches, 
Thus thick of fat; I smell *hem, o’ the say. 
Lad It is restoratiue, Pru! with thy but chafing it, 
A barren Hindes grease may worke miracles. 
Finde but his chamber doore, and he will rise 
To thee! or if thou pleasest, faine to be 
The wretched party her selfe, and com’st vnto him 
In forma pauperis, to craue the aide 
Of his Knight errant valour, to the rescue 


1 The New Inn, ed. G. B. Tennant. Yale Studies in English, 34 (New Haven, 


1908), 276. 
*Herford and Simpson, Ben Jonson (Oxford, 1925-1952), x, 328. 
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Of thy distressed robes! name but thy gowne, 
And he will rise to that! V. ii. 13-23 


The chief point to grasp about the Lady’s speech is that it is another 
of Jonson’s examples of dramatic irony: we must understand more 
by her speech than she herself is aware of conveying. Joyfully she 
seizes on the tainting of her gown by the sweat and the smell of 
Pinnacia’s haunches as a means of restoring the love which Lovel had 
scornfully cast off at the end of Act IV. Pru, she says, could beg 
Lovel to rescue her clothes soiled by the fat body of a boor. This 
chivalric service might revive his love for her. Such reasoning is 
comic enough in its own perverse way since it presupposes that 
clothes are like forlorn maidens who need to be rescued by a knight 
errant. This perversion of normal values reaches its climax when she 
says, “ Name but thy gowne.” The gown is so powerful that by 
itself it can call forth the heroic service. Here, as elsewhere in the 
play, clothes are spoken of as nearly having religious value and 
independent existence. 

But even more comic is the meaning which the Lady’s words have 
without her knowing it. The first word which betrays her is “ but ” 
in]. 15. She uses it as an adverb— just” or “only ”; we hear it 
also as a noun, “but” for “buttocks.” Thus, being warmed by her 
buttocks, the grease of this fat boor may have miraculous power, 
never precisely named, but suggested in several sly ways. “ Hind” 
makes a triple play: as female of the deer, as servant or rustic (the 
hind is Pinnacia, not, as Percy Simpson seems to think, Pru), and 
as hind end or buttocks. “Grease” at once reinforces the allusion 
to deer and connects the phrase to “ fat” in 1. 14 because, as Turber- 
ville points out in The Noble Arte of Venerie, the fat of deer was 
usually called “ grease.” Having previously heard that Pinnacia had 
copulated in the gown before she came to the New Inn, we might be 
justified in interpreting the hind’s grease as an aphrodisiac. I trust 
that it is not simply my disordered imagination that finds a sexual 
allusion both in “barren” (a play on “ bare”) and in the two uses 
of “rise” in the rest of the passage. Of course, “rise” means also 
that Lovel will rise from bed, whence he had gone at the end of Act 
IV, and rise to the occasion as a knight by redeeming her distressed 
robes. I say “ redeeming,” echoing the Host’s word in V. i. 34, because 
Jonson may be using—and deliberately misusing—religious imagery 
in this passage, as in the rest of the play. Since “greasing” was 
used contemptuously for anointing in the anti-Catholic literature of 
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the sixteenth century, “grease” and “miracles” may give a ludj- 
crously blasphemous edge to the whole passage: the greasy sweat of 
a boor, not blessed oil, will be used; the hind end, not the head or 
heart, will be consecrated; an excitement of passion, not a consecra- 
tion of spirit will be the miracle of this extreme unction. 

In short, the Lady’s words betray her into suggesting not merely 
that the tainting of the clothes may call forth Lovel’s chivalry and 
hence his love, but also that the grease on the gown, warmed by 
Pru’s buttocks, may prove an aphrodisiac miraculous enough to arouse 
him to his old passion. Such reasoning is so wild as to be superstitious, 
but the lore is Jonsonian and not folk. As comedy, this passage is 
in the old Jonsonian vein, witty in a sly semantic way, but too 
learned to be popular. 


Cornell University E. B. PARTRIDGE 


James Harrington: A Last Apology for Poetry 


In his biography of James Harrington (1611-1677), the author of 
Oceana, John Aubrey speaks of his attempts at verse as a youthful 
extravagence which ended in the discouragements of his friend Henry 
Nevill: “He made severall essayes in Poetry, viz. love-verses, ic, 
and translated a booke of Virgill’s Aen.; but his muse was rough, 
and Mr. Henry Nevill . . . disswaded him from tampering in poetrie 
which he did tnvité Minerva.” Aubrey may well have been wrong 
about the love-verses—none have survived and they are difficult to 
imagine ; he was certainly wrong about the Aeneid, of which Harring- 
ton translated and published not one book but six: the first two books, 
together with versions of the first and ninth eclogues, in 1658, followed 
by Books III-VI in 1659, all in passable but undistinguished heroic 
couplets. The first of these volumes appeared two years after Oceana 
(1656), which is some reason for doubting Aubrey’s claim that poetry 
was the first interest, politics the second. At any rate Harrington 
entitled his 1658 volume of verse An essay upon two of Virgil’s 
Eclogues and two books of his Aeneis (if this be not enough) towards 
the translation of the whole. This is at once characteristically jocular 
and suitably modest, but it does not sound like a poet who has decided 
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not to go on—and, as we know from the 1659 sequel, Harrington did 
goon. The dates rather suggest that he was capitalizing the success 
of the Oceana, though it is possible that to do so he turned out his 
drawers and rehabilitated the work of earlier days. 

The 1658 octavo contains, as well as the Virgil, five verse epigrams 
of no relevance to the Eclogues or the Aeneid, one of them being a 
favorite theme of Harrington’s prose, On the Political Ballance. With 
two exceptions they are the only original verses of Harrington’s to 
survive. The first exception is a 28-line preface in heroic couplets to 
the second volume (Virgil’s Aenets: the Third, Fourth, Fifth and 
Sicth Books, 1659) impudently entitled The Translator to the 
Author, in which he accuses Virgil of stylistic offences and declares 
his intention of reforming them in the translation that follows. The 
second is a six-line epigram which lies among the Aubrey papers in 
the Bodleian (Aubrey MS. 21, S. C. 25291, f. 3, Lives, ed. Andrew 
Clark (Oxford, 1898), vol. 1, p. 294): 


Upon the state of Nature 


The state of Nature neuer was so raw 

But oakes bore acornes; and ther was a law 

By wceh the spider & the silke worme span. 
Each creature had her birthright; & must Man 
Be illegitimate? have no childs parte? 

If reason had no wit how came in Arte? 


There is a note below the epigram in Aubrey’s hand which reads: 
“By Mr James Harrington Esq whose handwriting this is.” Perhaps 
the epigram came into Aubrey’s hands during his association with 
Harrington in the Rota Club in 1658-59, at the very time when 
Harrington probably decided to abandon poetry and publish no more 
of it. Aubrey kept it among his private papers and there it has 
survived. It is strange, however, that Harrington did not include 
itin the 1658 collection ; it is certainly as good as the five epigrams 
tobe found there and it would have had the advantage of underlining 
the apology for poetry (or, rather, the refusal to apologise) with 
vhich he humorously dismissed in his introductory Epistle to the 
Reader the defensive attitude of the Renaissance critics: 


The heavens and the earth have their seasons to play with flowers as well as 
to work at harvest; and the soul of man is as well indued with phansie as 
vith reason and memory: the harvest of reason, when she is predominate, is 
tatural Theology or Phylosophy; that of memory, story and prudence; Phansie 
of her self (that is, where the other two do not check but obey her) produceth 
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but a flower, which is Poetry. Others have gone further about for the vindi- 
cation of this Art, not (I think) to come the nearest way home; seeing by 
this much it is clear enough that Poetry is not the wine of Divels, but a 
sprightly liquor infused into the soul by God himself. It is true the Divel 
may stumb it, but so he may reason or memory. 


As the epigram has it, it is as natural for man to write poetry as for 
silk-worms to spin—it is “the state of Nature.” The long-winded 
“vindication of this Art” of poetry as practised by Sidney and his 
successors misses the real point, which is that the creative act in man 
is an instinct which it is absurd to attack or to defend. (Milton is 
concerned with the same question in Lycidas, though he gives a very 
different answer to it). Harrington’s epigram is surely a bracing 
comment upon the evolution of criticism in his time—though hardly 
enough to make us question Aubrey’s judgement that his genius “ lay 
chiefly towards the politiques.” , 


Oxford GEORGE WATSON 


Milton’s Alpheus 


No real attempt has been made, I think, to discover the possible 
anagogical implications of Milton’s classical and figurative allusions 
although we should expect them to exist. The ominous comparison of 
Eve to the Greek Pandora in Paradise Lost IV. 714-19 is obvious to 
all and recently I suggested another reading of the figurative X. 327- 
29 that expands the literal meaning. I should now like to add a 
possible further annotation in the same category in connection with 
Milton’s allusion to Alpheus, the sacred river of Homer, Theocritus, 
Seneca, and Coleridge. 


Divine Alpheus, who by secret sluse, 
Stole under Seas to meet his Arethuse; 


writes Milton in the Arcades (30-1) ; but his truly provocative use of 
the myth of the famous river occurs, of course, in “ Lycidas,” where 
an allusion to Arethuse begins the St. Peter passage and an invitation 
to Alpheus practically concludes it by inaugurating the choral solution 
of the second problem posed by the young poet. 


1“ Two Notes on Milton,” MLN, txvin, 360-1. 
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The annotators have long had their way with this allusion and 
have harvested most of the classical references to this mysterious 
stream that was supposed to flow out of Arcadia into the Cyparissian 
Gulf and emerge still fresh as the Sicilian fountain. The geographers 
and mythographers of Milton’s age continued to tell the story of its 
wanderings through the Ionian Sea, and in the minds of men of 
letters it continued to unite the poets of Arcadia with these of Sicily. 

It would, consequently, be surprising if the myth and its attendant 
hydrographic phenomenon were not subject to a symbolic reading. 
We have only to turn to Bishop Fulgentius to find that it was. 

Alfeus fluvius Aretusam nimpham amavit; quam cum sequeretur, in fontem 
conversa est. Ille in mediis undis ambulans non inmixtus in sinu eius in- 
mergitur; unde et aput inferos oblivionem animarum trahere dicitur, Alpheus 
enim Grece quasi aletiasfos, id est veritatis lux, Arethusa vero quasi areteisa, 
id est nobilitas aequitatis. Ergo quid amare poterat veritas nisi aequitatem, 
quid lux nisi nobilitatem. Ideo et in mari ambulans non miscetur, quia lucida 
veritas omni malorum morum salsidine circumdata pollui aliqua commixtione 
non novit.? 


This interpretation got into the heads of Ovid’s editors, and even 
Sandys repeats it in his commentary on the Metamorphoses.’ As late 
as 1699, Ursinus is still piously quoting it in his handbook for 
preachers.* It seems not unlikely that Milton knew this interpretation 
and applied the allusion fittingly to remind the good priest of the 
virtues of the river and the fount, and also to suggest to them that 
they, too, could flow through an ocean of evil and corruption without 
being tainted. 


Johns Hopkins University D. C. ALLEN 


Dryden’s Edition of Corneille 


The extent to which Dryden borrowed from Corneille’s Trois 
Discours in writing the Essay of Dramatic Poesy has been given due 
attention by his editors;* but no one seems to have inquired what 


*Mitologiarum libri tres (ed. Helm, Leipzig, 1898), p. 80. 

*Ovid’s Metamorphoseos Englished (Oxford, 1632), pp. 197-8. 

‘Sluva Theologicae Symbolicae (Norimbergae, 1699), pp. 100-101. 

?W. P. Ker, ed., Essays of John Dryden (Oxford, 1926), Vol. 1; and Thomas 
Arnold, ed., An Essay of Dramatic Poesy, 3rd ed. rev. William T. Arnold (Ox- 
ford, 1918) give particular notice to the relationship in their introductions 
and notes. The citation of Dryden in my text is to the Arnold edition. 
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edition of Corneille he used. Corneille’s discourses first appeared in 
the 1660 edition of his Thédtre, one at the beginning of each volume, 
new editions being published, with revisions, in 1663 and 1664. Since 
the Essay was probably written no earlier than 1665, Dryden might 
have used any one of the three editions; however, a discrepancy 
between Corneille’s words as paraphrased in the Essay and his actual 
words in any edition gives reason to believe that Dryden used the 
edition of 1660. 

The relevant passage occurs in Neander’s discussion of The Silent 
Woman. Jonson, says Neander, knew all the advantages a dramatist 
might have in writing his play: “One of these advantages is that 
which Corneille has laid down as the greatest which can arrive to any 
poem, and which he himself could never compass above thrice in all 
his plays; viz. the making choice of some signal and long-expected 
day, whereon the action of the play is to depend” (pp. 75, 76). The 
passage to which Neander refers is in the Discours des Trois Unités, 
which was prefaced to the third volume of the Thédtre. Having 
remarked upon the excellence of the long-expected day, Corneille 
continues: “Il ne s’en présente pas toujours des occasions; et dans 
tout ce que j’ai fait jusqu’ici, vous n’en trouverez de cette nature que 
quatre: celui d’Horace, ot deux peuples devoient décider de leur 
empire par une bataille; celui de Rodogune, d’Androméde, et de Don 
Sanche.”* This is the reading of editions subsequent to that of 
1660; but reference to the textual notes of the Marty-Laveaux edition 
(loc. cit., nn. 1-3) reveals that in the 1660 edition “dans tout ce que 
j’ai fait jusqu’ici, vous n’en trouverez de cette nature que quatre” 
reads “dans mes deux premiers volumes, vous n’en trouverez de 
cette nature que celui d’Horace”; and before the words “celui de 
Rodogune” is inserted “ce dernier en a trois.” Dryden, it would 
seem fairly evident, read carelessly and took the trois as the total 
number of dramas beginning on signal days rather than the number 
of them in the last volume of the 1660 edition. 

Dating Dryden’s edition of Corneille does not, of course, date 
Dryden’s reading of Corneille. But when one considers the amount 
of revision Corneille gave all his writings, the question of which 
edition Dryden consulted when forming his own critical opinions may 
be of more than trivial importance. 


University of Arizona LAWRENCE E. PADGETT 


2 (Luvres de P. Corneille, ed. C. Marty-Laveaux (Paris, 1862), 1, 116. 
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Swift’s Use of the Term “ Canary Bird ”’ 


At the end of the Voyage to Brobdingnag, Gulliver, on the verge of 
his escape, remarks that the King 
was strongly bent to get me a woman of my own size, by whom I might propa- 
gate the breed: but I think I should rather have died than undergone the 
disgrace of leaving a posterity to be kept in cages like tame canary birds, 
and perhaps, in time, sold about the kingdom to persons of quality for 
curiosities.* 


At first sight, this statement seems to be only a variation of the cage- 
and-bird motif which appears so unobtrusively in Chapter III, in 
the incident of the wasps who attack Gulliver in his box when 
Glumdalelitch sets him in it on the window-sill to give him air, “ for 
I durst not venture to let the box be hung on a nail out of a window, 
as we do with cages in England” (p. 127). Recondite research may 
gloss it with the curiosity that Sabinus reports in his Commentary 
upon the Metamorphoses (1554)—the man of ripe age, who was not 
above a cubit high, and who was carried about Italy in a parrot’s cage 
while Sabinus was there between 1533 and 1538. Jerome Cardan 
(1501-1576) claims to have seen this man also, and confirms Sabinus’s 
story. Since Cardan’s works were at one time in Swift’s library,? 
Swift may perhaps have known this story; but in the context of the 
last chapter, the canary-bird-and-cage have a far more complex intent 
than the literal sense, and Gulliver’s obtuseness, now convey. This 
intent is illustrated by the use of the term “canary-bird” in two 
contemporary incidents which concerned two of Swift’s political 
friends. 

In August 1713, while Swift was in Dublin and the agitation over 
the election of a mayor was at its height, one Richard Nuttall, an 
Attorney, had stirred up a yet greater tempest by publicly declaring 
that the Tory Lord Chancellor (Swift’s friend, Sir Constantine 
Phipps) “ was a Canary Bird and a Villain, and had set this Kingdom 
together by the Ears, and ought to be Hanged.” The subsequent 
fracas was reported at length in the London papers while the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal of Ireland met to resolve that the words were 
“False, Scandalous and Malicious, tending to stir up Sedition, and 
highly reflecting upon the Government of this Kingdom,” * and the 


‘Gulliver's Travels, ed. W. A. Eddy (Oxford, 1933), p. 163. 
*Harold Williams, Dean Swift’s Library (Cambridge, 1932), p. 85. 
*The Post-Bay, December 24-26, 1713. (Burney Newspapers). 
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Commons forthwith resolved “That Sir Constantine Phipps . 
hath been the chief Cause and Promoter of such frequent Disappro- 
bations [of Mayors of Dublin duly elected], and thereby the Occasion 
of the said Disorder and Confusion.” * The expression “ canary-bird” 
was, with much ado, ordered to be erased from the Journals of the 
House of Commons in Ireland.§ 

Two years later, when Robert Harley, Lord Oxford, was impeached 
and sent to the Tower, an anonymous poetaster recounted his nefarious 
career in a popular little ballad called The Song of Robin-Redbreast 
Turn’d Canary-Bird. To the Tune of, Chivy Chace.® 

To understand the particular scandal of Mr. Nuttall’s words, and 
the point of the ballad, a modern reader must turn to A New Canting 
Dictionary (1725), or, more conveniently, to Eric Partridge’s Dic. 
tionary of the Underworld, for in current slang a “ Canary-Bird” 
was “a Rogue or Whore taken, and clapp’d into the Cage or Rouné- 
house.” The seemingly unambigous words in Gulliver’s statement are 
suddenly transformed by the slang expression, as it appears in two 
contemporary incidents that Swift must have been acquainted with, to 
reveal depths of meaning as yet unplumbed. 

That the words are intended to convey to the reader the level of 
meaning revealed by the slang expression is made clear by the circun- 
stances of Gulliver’s escape, for it is in his “ travelling box,” with its 
wire-latticed windows and no door, that the English Captain finds him 
after he has been carried off to sea by the eagle. This box appears 
so unobtrusively in the earlier part of the narrative that the reader's 
suspicions are seldom aroused by its curious constructions: 


it was made by the same artist [who had made the larger box], whom I 
directed in the whole contrivance. This travelling closet was an exact square 
with a window in the middle of three of the squares, and each window was 
latticed with iron wire on the outside, to prevent accidents in long journeys. 
On the fourth side, which had no window, two strong staples were fixed. . . 
(p. 131) 


Its full significance now becomes apparent. To deliver Gulliver “out 
of the dungeon ” (p. 168), the carpenter of the rescuing ship’s cre¥ 
is forced to saw “a passage about four feet square, and then let down 
a small ladder” (p. 169), so that Gulliver can climb out. The 


*The Daily Courant, December 29, 1713. 

5 (Dublin, 1763), 111, 943-1016. The session lasted from November 25 t 
December 24, 1713. Cf. the account Archbishop William King sent to Swit 
on Jan. 13, 1713/14 (Correspondence, ed. F. Elrington Ball, 11, 119, 120). 

* London, J. Roberts, 1715. 
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structure of the “ box ” is carefully observed by the Captain (p. 170), 
and from its appearence, as well as from Gulliver’s “ absurd speeches,” 
he concludes first that Gulliver’s “brain was disturbed.” Assured 
that Gulliver “was as much in his senses as ever [he] was in [his] 
life,’ the Captain begins to suspect that he has taken on board a 
dangerous criminal. He 

then grew serious, and desired to ask me freely whether I were not troubled 
in mind by the consciousness of some enormous crime, for which I was 
punished at the command of some prince, by exposing me in that chest, as 
great criminals in other countries have been forced to sea in a leaky vessel 
without provisions; for although he should be sorry to have taken so ill a man 
into his ship, yet he would engage his word to set me safe on shore in the 
first port where we arrived. (p. 171) 


The Captain’s suspicion lends a terrible significance to the fact that 
Gulliver himself had designed this chest, which is not only a symbol 
of his captivity, but is also the condition of his survival among the 
Brobdingnagians and the means of his deliverance from a condition 
of life out of all proportion to his own physical dimensions. It lends 
an even more terrible significance to Gulliver’s last conversation with 
the King on gunpowder, his desire to make the King “ absolute master 
of the lives, the liberties, and the fortunes of his people” (p. 157). 
The “enormous crime” that Captain Wilcocks suspects may be 
troubling Gulliver’s mind, Gulliver himself remains oblivious to; his 
inadvertent use of the double-barrelled word “ canary bird ” is Swift’s 
ironic comment. The clue to this irony lies for us in contemporary 
slang, which is brought to our notice by incidents like Mr. Attorney 
Nuttall’s boutade in August 1713, and the abuse showered on Lord 
Oxford after his impeachment in 1715. 


Newcomb College ALINE M. TAYLOR 


Christopher Smart, Reader of Obituaries 


While confined for madness in some yet unidentified public or 
private asylum Christopher Smart wrote a strange poem which he 
titled Jubilate Agno. Much light has been thrown on the poem 
and on the workings of the poet’s mind by editors of the poem;* 


?W. F. Stead brought the manuscript to light and edited it in 1939 under 
the title Rejoice in the Lamb. W. H. Bond re-edited it under its proper title 
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some parts of this fascinating work still need annotation. The 
dullest part of a poem which sometimes seems to degenerate into 
meaninglessness is undoubtedly the last section, called D by Bond, 
Here Smart mechanically and monotonously links Christian names 
with precious stones, birds, plants, and an occasional animal. “ Let 
Dew, house of Dew, rejoice with Xanthenes a precious stone of an 
amber color.” Rarely is there a discoverable connection between 
name and object; I have found a very few. But the names that Smart 
lists are not always, I believe, taken entirely at random. As a bit 
of preliminary explanation I must remind readers that most of the 
lines in Jubilate Agno can be dated with considerable accuracy.? The 
lines in section D were written at the rate of one line per day (with 
an infrequent discrepancy) from June 12, 1762 to January 30, 1763; 
all dates are New Style. 

Many of the names in section D have been identified by Stead, 
the first editor of the poet; some of the names are linked with 
Smart’s past in one way or another. Thus, when Smart prays, in 
line 28, that “God be gracious to the immortal soul of Richard 
Dongworth,” Stead identifies this person as the Master of Durham 
School at the time Smart was a student there. In the very next 
line Smart prays that “God give Randall success.” Stead identifies 
Randall as John Randall, who composed music for some of Smart’s 
Psalms; Bond suggests Thomas Randall, Dongworth’s successor at 
Duham School. There are, however, 237 names in this section, and 
the larger number is still unidentified. Do all the names represent 
associations with Smart’s past? Is there any ascertainable reason 
for the poet’s recalling or simply recording a particular name on 2 
particular date? My feeling is that the first of these questions must 
be answered in the negative; I hope to be able to give a partial 
answer to the second. 

It is generally agreed among scholars that Smart was provided 
with, or had access to, books, newspapers, and magazines during his 
last confinement for insanity, that which produced Jubilate Agno. 
He was remarkably abreast of current happenings; the editors of 
Jubilate Agno have made this abundantly clear. It is my belief, 
moreover, that many of the names in Section D were recorded simply 


in 1955, arranging the fragments—only about half the entire poem is extant— 
in their correct order. My quotations and line references are from Bond’s 


edition. 
2See the short introductory note to each fragment of the manuscript 


Bond’s edition and my article in the Harvard Library Bulletin (Spring, 1956). 
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because Smart had come upon them in those pages of newspapers and 
periodicals devoted, in the Gentleman’s Magazine, for example, to the 

Historical Chronicle for each month and, more particularly, to the 
lists of births, deaths, marriages, promotions and appointments, 
ecclesiastical preferments, and bankruptcies. Sometimes these names 
were identical to, or somehow suggested, the names of people con- 
nected, directly or indirectly, with Smart’s earlier years. In a few 
instances there is a connection, I think, between the name and the 
day upon which Smart records it in his poem. Stead has pointed out, 
for example, that when Smart writes, “ Lord receive the soul of Dt 
Wileox Master of Clare Hall” (1. 102), he is recalling the death of 
John Wilcox, Master of Clare Hall, on Sept. 16, 1762—and Bond 
adds that line 102 was “most probably written on 20 September.” 
Neither editor has noticed that in line 97, written on Sept. 15, Smart 
invokes the name of Bold and that a Peter Bold died on Sept. 12, 
1762. Furthermore, the “ Pearson” of line 109, written Sept. 27, 
was probably suggested to Smart by the death, on Sept. 18, of a Rev. 
Mr. Pearson. These three deaths were recorded on page 448 of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, but the periodical could not have been his 
source of information, as its September number would not appear 
until about the first week in October. The news of Mr. Wilcox’s 
death may have reached Smart by word of mouth, but the same 
explanation will not do for the deaths of Peter Bold and Mr. Pearson, 
neither of whom had any discoverable connection with the poet. Of 
course there is the possibility of coincidence, yet other examples cause 
me to doubt this too. 

Qn November 22 Smart wrote “God be gracious to St Digby 
legard his Son & Family ” (1. 165); Stead identifies the nobleman 
ina note. More important than this identification is the fact that 
Smart is offering his slightly belated congratulations to Sir Digby 
m the birth of his son on the fourth of November. Again, to the 
vest of my knowledge, there is no link between Smart and Sir Digby. 
Similarly, Smart uses the name Slingsby in line 228, written on 
January 21, 1763; a Sir Henry Slingsby died on January 18, 1763 
(Gentleman’s Magazine, p. 46). And when Smart blesses James 
Merrick, his rival in the translation of the Psalms, in line 203, 
Witten on Dec. 30, “ Let Merrick, house of Merrick rejoice with 
lageus a kind of Grape. God all-sufficient bless & forward the 
Psalmist in the Lord Jesus,” it was probably because a Mr. Merrick 
tad died five days earlier, on Christmas. Here we have a name 
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probably seen in a newspaper recalling somebody of the same name 
to Smart’s mind. This theory 1s not entirely novel: Stead notes, on 
Smart’s “ God be merciful to the immortal soul of Stephen Preacher” 
(1. 212, written January 6, 1763), that “ Mr. Preacher . . . died in 
September 1762 ” and gives a reference to the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
Since the Mr. Preacher of the Gentleman’s Magazine’s list is not 
identified as to given name I prefer to think that Smart knew a 
Stephen Preacher who was brought to mind by the death of the other- 
wise anonymous Mr. Preacher. There are a few more examples of 
this sort of thing, and I suspect there are others that I have not been 
able to uncover. The Fuller of line 13 and the Freeman of line 1}, 
respectively written on June 24 and 28, would seem to have been 
suggested by the death of a Mr. Fuller on June 15, 1762 and the 
marriage of a Rev. Mr. Freeman on June 12, 1762 (Gentleman's 
Magazine, p. 294 for both). So, too, the Hopwood of line 76, written 
on August 26, probably resulted from Smart’s reading of the death 
of a Mr. Hopwood on July 19, 1762 (Gentleman’s Magazine, p. 
390). And in line 42, written on July 23, 1762, Smart mentions a 
“Miss Leroche my fellow traveler from Calais.” Nothing is know 
of her, but I think that she came to mind because of the announce- 
ment of the marriage of a Miss Laroche on June 2, 1762. The 
Gentleman’s Magazine (p. 294) records this in its June number, but, 
as I have already pointed out, the issue for any month came out the 
first week or so of the following month. Thus, the lapse of time 
between the actual marriage and Smart’s line is less great than 
would immediately appear. 

There always exists the possibility that Smart received magazines 
somewhat later than their first appearance and also that some, even 
many, of the names in section D are recorded as a result of Smart’ 
reading, or rereading back numbers. Thus, discrepancies between the 
date of an event in a magazine or newspaper and the recording, i2 
Jubilate Agno, of the name of the person invloved may possibly be 
accounted for. “ Fane, house of Fane” of line 60, written August 
10, may have been suggested by the marriage of a Miss Fane o 
May 13, 1762 (Gentleman’s Magazine, p. 241) or, going farther 
back, by that of Mrs. Fane, sister of Sir John Cust (“ Cust, house of 
Cust” appears in line 226), wed on June 8, 1761 (Gentleman 
Magazine, p. 284). The latter possibility is attractive because “ John 
Rust ” appears in line 59, immediately before “Fane,” suggesting 
that the train of association was from “John Rust” to “Sir Joh 
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Cust” to “ Fane.” This is highly conjectural, of course. Indeed, 
much of what can be said of Jubilate Agno must remain in the realm 
of speculation. Thus, there is no completely convincing evidence 
that Smart read a newspaper or magazine from cover to cover, in- 
cluding the obituaries, promotions, ete. But, confined as he was, he 
could not trust what visitors he had—reports of visits are few—tu 
keep him informed of life in London. It is a matter of considerable 
moment for a man in confinement to know what is happening to his 
friends and acquaintances in the outside world. It is only in this 
fashion that I can account for the near coincidence of an event in 
the life of a person, sometimes known to Smart, and the recording 
of that person’s name in Jubilate Agno. 


Admitting, then, the speculative nature of the present investigation, 
let me suggest some other possibilities. In line 39, written July 20, 
Smart writes “ Let Pelham, house of Pelham, rejoice with . . . God 
bless the Duke of Newcastle.” Bond notes that “ Thomas Pelham, 
Baron Pelham of Laughton, took the name of Holles in addition to 
Pelham on inheriting the Holles estate in 1711, and in 1715 he was 
created Duke of Newcastle.” It is likely, it should be added, that 
the Duke’s name was recorded at this time because Smart had read 
that he was created Baron Pelham on May 1, 1762 (Gentleman’s 
Magazine, p. 242). In a list of 237 names there is, however, much 
room for coincidence; possibly the following is nothing more than 
that. Smart records the names Lister, Egerton, Paulet, Case, and 
Moseley in lines 41, 45, 48, 125, and 218 respectively, written from 
July 22, 1762 to January 11 or 12, 1763. All these names, two of 
them spelled slightly differently (Paulett and Mosely) occur in a 
list of promotions to the office of Sheriff, a list that appeared in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for January, 1761 (p. 90). Obviously, if 
one is willing to admit the mere possibility of Smart’s recording 
these names from the list, it must be on the basis of a rereading of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1761 or some other periodical carrying 
the same list. 

The objection that Smart may simply have been writing down 
names at random does not explain the coincidences earlier pointed 
out. And, although Jubilate Agno still bristles with unsolved prob- 
lems, one fact has become increasingly more apparent: there is much 
greater sanity and order—and ingenious method—in the poem than 
has been suspected. Hence, there is also a chance that the names in 
section D follow an order yet unperceived by myself and other 
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scholars. In any event, 106 of the 237 names in section D can be 
found in the back pages of the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1761 and 
1762, that is, the years before and during which the section was 
written. The choice of the Gentleman’s Magazine is arbitrary; 
access to other, rarer magazines and to newspapers would probably 
prove of some value. Using only the Gentleman’s Magazine, however, 
and proceeding on the assumption that Smart had access to a run of 
back numbers, an interesting theory evolves. It seems that Smart 
watched the obituary notices carefully, both to see which of his 
friends or acquaintances had died and to look for examples of persons 
reaching advanced ages. Stead identifies the “old Windsmore” of 
section C, line 31 (written on March 8, 1761) as Thomas Winsmore, 
whose death at the age of 76 was recorded in Owen’s Weekly 
Chronicle for Dec. 2% to January 3, 1761. There is the possibility 
that Smart knew Winsmore, for in section Bz, line 468 (written in 
April, 1760 and hence before Winsmore’s death) he asks God to “be 
gracious to Windsmore.” Smart’s interest in man’s longevity may 
also be assumed from line 88 in the For part of section C: “For I 
prophecy that men will live to a much greater age, this ripens apace 
God be praised.” Turning back now to the names in section D and 
checking them against the obituaries in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
the following emerges: For the names in lines 5, 26, 49, 51, 68, 95, 
108, 110, 115, 116, 155, 167, 168, 185, and 197 there is recorded the 
death of a person of the same name at an advanced age. The ages, 
respectively, are 102, 100, 98, 91, 81, 97, 104, 93, 90, 85, 92, 78, 103, 
96, and 84. Naturally, I have confined this list to persons who died 
before the date upon which Smart recorded the individual names in 
his poem. With only two exceptions, these men and women died in 
the 1750’s and in 1761 or 1762. I am not prepared to say how 
many, if any, of the people Smart knew. Since I have already 
confessed to the speculative nature of what I am doing, I shall not 
try to account psychologically for this macabre interest on the part 
of Smart. For what it may be worth, I might add that in line 5 
Smart writes “Let Crook, house of Crook rejoice with . . . Blessed 
be the name of the Lord Jesus by crook,” and it was a Christ Crook 
who died at the age of 102 in 1752. 


University of Illinois ARTHUR SHERBO 
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“A Night-Piece ”: 
Wordsworth’s Emblem of the Mind 


In the final book of The Prelude (XIV, 35-90) Wordsworth de- 
scribes his ascent of Mt. Snowdon one overcast night. As he and his 
companions reach the summit, Wordsworth is startled by the sudden 
gleam of moonlight and discovers that they are above the mist which 
rolls about the mountains like a vast sea. Above him the moon 
dominates the scene, lending its majesty to the ocean of mist, the 
jutting tops of surrounding hills, and a single dark breach in the 
clouds which seems to emit the roar of waters below. Reflecting on 
this experience, Wordsworth compares the vision to the mind itself. 
It is, he says, “ the type / Of a majestic intellect . . . the emblem of 
a mind.” This analogy may seem at first hardly remarkable in a 
poet to whom the elements of nature habitually were “ all like workings 
of one mind, the features / Of the same face” (Prelude, VI, 636- 
637), but I do not think it has ever been pointed out that in another 
of Wordsworth’s poems the similarity of the experience to that 
recounted in the Mt. Snowdon episode is so close that the analogy 
which the poet explicitly draws in the one instance can be seen to 
function implicitly in the other. To facilitate reference I quote the 
poem, “ A Night-Piece,” in full. 


—The sky is overcast 
With a continued cloud of texture close, 
Heavy and wan, all whitened by the Moon, 
Which through that veil is indistinctly seen 
A dull, contracted circle, yielding light 
So feebly spread that not a shadow falls, 
Chequering the ground—from rock, plant, tree, or tower. 
At length a pleasant instantaneous gleam 
Startles the pensive traveller while he treads 
His lonesome path, with unobserving eye 
Bent earthwards; he looks up—the clouds are split 
Asunder,—and above his head he sees 
The clear Moon, and the glory of the heavens. 
There in a black-blue vault she sails along, 
Followed by multitudes of stars, that, small 
And sharp, and bright, along the dark abyss 
Drive as she drives: how fast they wheel away, 
Yet vanish not!—the wind is in the tree, 
But they are silent ;—still they roll along 
Immeasurably distant; and the vault, 
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Built round by those white clouds, enormous clouds, 
Still deepens its unfathomable depth. 

At length the Vision closes; and the mind, 

Not undisturbed by the delight it feels, 

Which slowly settles into peaceful calm, 

Is left to must upon the solemn scene. 


“A Night-Piece ” is, of course, a distinctive poem in its own right, 
as I am in fact eager to show; but its similarities to the Snowdon 
passage are particularly suggestive. On the verbal level the parallel 
extends to such words as “ vision,” “vault,” and “abyss.” In both 
poems the moon breaks through an overcast to startle a traveller, 
presents him with a scene suggestive of infinitude and mystery, and 
leaves him in a mood of wonder and reflection. Both experiences 
contain similar sensuous confusions such as often attend this Words- 
worthian wonderment “when the light of sense / Goes out, but with 
a flash that has revealed / The invisible world ” (Prelude, VI, 600- 
602). In the Prelude passage the mists are seen as a “ still ocean,” 
whereas in “A Night-Piece” the sky itself is like the sea as the 
moon “sails along” its “unfathomable depth.” Since “A Night- 
Piece ” contains many of the same essential elements as the Mt. 
Snowdon “ mind-vision,” it is reasonable at least to essay a reading of 
“A Night-Piece ” as constituting, in its own way, “the emblem of 
mind ” from the perspective of the Wordsworthian psychology. 

The moon, which figures predominantly in both poems, was for 
Wordsworth, no less than Coleridge, a symbol of the imagination. 
In a well-known passage in the Biographia Literaria Coleridge records 
that he and Wordsworth conceived of “the modifying colours of the 
imagination” in terms of moon-light and sun-set.1 Elsewhere, 


1Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, ed. Shaweross (Oxford, 

1907), m, 5. The following lines which Coleridge wrote in 1794 indicate that 
the situation and symbolism of “ A Night-Piece” (though that poem’s direct 
source is Dorothy’s Journal, Jan. 25, 1798) must have constituted somewhat 
of an archetypal pattern for both poets. 

Thus from the Elect, regenerate through faith, 

Pass the dark Passions and what thirsty cares 

Drink up the spirit, and the dim regards 

Self-centre. Lo they vanish! or acquire 

New names, new features—by supernal grace 

Enrobed with Light, and naturalized in Heaven. 

As when a shepherd on a vernal morn 

Through some thick fog creeps timorous with slow foot, 

Darkling he fixes on the immediate road 

His downward eye: all else of fairest kind 

Hid or deformed. But lo! the bursting Sun! 

Touched by the enchantment of that sudden beam 
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Coleridge speaks of light as the “material symbol” of “that most 
glorious birth of the God-like within us,”* and it is therefore not 
surprising that both poets were to find the moon, which reflects the 
sun’s radiance, a particularly appropriate symbol for the imagination, 
that human reflection of the “ Wisdom and Spirit of the universe.” 
Wordsworth’s awareness of the symbolic possibilities of the moon can 
be illustrated by a passage in The Prelude dealing with an alteration 
in the author’s poetic faculties: 
. . . though bedimmed and changed 


Much, as it seemed, I was no further changed 
Than as a clouded and a waning moon. (XI, 342-344) 


At the beginning of “ A Night-Piece ” the moon is similarly obscured. 
This is the habitual condition of the human mind—to be clouded over 
with “ trivial occupations, and the round / Of ordinary intercourse,” * 
so that the light of imagination, like the light of the moon, is “ So 
feebly spread that not a shadow falls.” In this condition, the 
operating faculty is the mere understanding, “that false secondary 
power / By which we multiply distinctions.” This faculty for making 
precise distinctions is characterized in the first six lines of the poem 
where the images are concrete and distinct (“ rock, plant, tree, or 
tower”). Only the moon itself is “indistinctly seen,” and its 
description as a “dull, contracted circle ” suggests confinement—the 
confinement of the imagination which results in the illumination only 
of particulars. 

When the moon shines clearly forth, the scene is suddenly trans- 
formed. The traveller turns his formerly earthbound and “ un- 
observing eye ” to “ the glory of the heavens.” The tone of description 
changes from one of dull exactness to an ecstatic sense of incomprehen- 
sibility : “ multitudes of stars,” “ immeasurably distant,” “ unfathom- 
able depth.” Even the same objects are seen in a different light. 
“Sky” is now referred to as “heavens” and “vault,” and the 
“texture close ” of the overcast becomes, by descriptive transformation, 
“white clouds, enormous clouds.” This shift in the poem, of which 


Straight the black vapour melteth, and in globes 

Of dewy glitter gems each plant and tree; 

On every leaf, on every blade it hangs! 

Dance glad the new-born intermingling rays, 

And wide around the landscape streams with glory! 

(“ Religious Musings,” ll. 88-104) 
*The Complete Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. W. G. T. Shedd (New 
York, 1854), 1, 451. 

*The Prelude, xt1, 213-214. 
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the contrast between the moon “ indistinctly seen” and the “clear 


moon” forms the center, can surely be related to Wordsworth’s 
concept of the mind’s power to transform and integrate objects of 
nature when the imagination breaks through the clouds of ordinary 
sensuous perception and “ We see into the life of things.” The dark 
abyss, best interpreted as the secret and mysterious source of imagi- 
native power, appears not only in the Mt. Snowdon episode but also 
in a significant context earlier in The Prelude: 


Imagination—here the Power so called 
Through sad incompetence of human speech, 
That awful Power rose from the mind’s abyss 
Like an unfathered vapour that enwraps, 

At once, some lonely traveller. (v1, 592-596) 


Here again we have the lonely traveller, but the imagination enwraps 
him like a vapour. However, though there is no reference to light in 
this particular instance, it is the common symbol of the mental 


faculties in Wordsworth: 
an auxiliar light 
Came from my mind, which on the setting sun 
Bestowed new splendour. (Prelude, 11, 368-370) 


Although the experience related in “A Night-Piece” bears a 
symbolic resemblance to Wordsworth’s conception of the mind, it is 
important to add that the relationship of such images as moon, clouds, 
and abyss to the mental operations is not simply a convenient 
metaphor but a philosophically valid correspondence reflecting an 
intrinsic element of the Wordsworthian epistemology. The very basis 
for the mind’s communion with nature is the fact that they are 
analogous. Thus, Wordsworth concludes his reflections upon Mt. 


Snowdon by affirming that 
The power, which all 
Acknowledge when thus moved, which Nature thus 
To bodily sense exhibits, is the express 
Resemblance of that glorious faculty 
That higher minds bear with them as their own. 
(Prelude, xiv, 86-90) 


The Johns Hopkins University JAMES KISSANE 
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Charlotte Bronte’s Shirley 
and Scott’s The Black Dwarf 


The surname of the heroine in Charlotte Bronté’s Shirley (1849) 
was Keeldar. At the head of Chapter III in Walter Scott’s The 
Black Dwarf (1816) appears the following verse: 

Brown Dwarf, that o’er the moorland strays, 
Thy name to Keeldar tell! 


‘The Brown Man of the Moor, that stays 


Beneath the heather-bell.’ 
JOHN LEYDEN. 


It has been argued on stylistic grounds that Charlotte Bronté knew 
The Black Dwarf and used phrases from it (Florence Swinton Dry, 
The Sources of “ Wuthering Heights” [Cambridge, Eng., 1937], pp. 
46-48). The appearance of the name Keeldar in both books supports 
this argument, and suggests that Charlotte Bronté borrowed from 
Scott the name of her heroine. 


San Jose State College LEW GIRDLER 


Sveviana 


The following documents should shed new light on the Svevo— 
Joyce relationship. The first is a letter, dated June 26, 1914, in 
which Svevo thanks Joyce for a copy of Dubliners. His comment on 
Dedalus clearly refers to a previous discussion of Joyce’s work by 
Svevo and his English teacher. The other document (undated) is, 
indeed, a very curious one. Written on paper of Svevo’s business 
firm, Gioachino Veneziani, it is apparently an exercise or possibly 
an English lesson. There are some manuscript corrections presumably 
in the hand of Joyce.” 


‘We publish these documents with the kind permission of the Yale Uni- 
versity Library. They are not listed by Slocum and Cahoon in A Bibliography 
of James Joyce (New Haven, 1953). For Svevo-Joyce relationship and pre- 
viously published correspondence, see Inventario, 11 (1949), 106-138; CL, Vv 
(1953), 185-186; also Italo Svevo, Opere (Milano, 1954), bibliography; 
Italica xxx (1954), 88-92; Preuves, no. 48 (Feb. 1955), 26-37. 

* Corrections for document II. a: in; b: “a” encircled, J. suggests “ com- 
plete” for “full”; c: J. suggests “found”; d: “in” for “at”; e: 


“ce 
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Trieste June 26, 1914 


Dear Mr. Joyce, 

Many thanks for your kind present. You may imagine how carefully | 
shall read the work of my teacher and friend. Surely I shall speak about the 
new book with everybody I can suppose capable of being interested with an 
English work of Irish contents. When will you write an Italian work about 
our town? Why not? Many thanks also from my wife. 

I hope you will soon offer me the opportunity to talk with you about the 
many pages of yours I have now had the opportunity to read. Do you know 
that I have now discovered that Dedalus is not only an eyeing and looking 
animal but that he has also a strongly developed sense for smells? I fear this 
quality was hidden for me behind your awful handwriting which is not much 
better than mine. 


Believe me, dear Mr. Joyce, 
yours truly 


Ettore Schmitz 


II 


Mr. James Joyce described by his faithful pupil Ettore Schmitz. 

When I see him walking on® the streets I always think that he is enjoying 
a leisure (sic) a full leisure>. Nobody is awaiting him and he does not want 
to reach an aim or to meet anybody. No! He walks in order to be left to him- 
self. He does also not walk for health. He walks because he is not stopped by 
anything. I imagine that if he would finde his way barred by a high and big 
wall he would not be shocked até the least. He would change direction and if 
the new direction would also prove not to be clear he would change it again 
and walk on his hands shaken only by the natural movement of the whole 
body, his legs working without any effort to lengthen or to fastene his steps. 
No! His step is really his and of nobody elsef and cannot be lengthened or 
made faster. His whole body in quiets is that of a sportsman. If moved that 
of a child weakened by the great love of his parents. I know that life has not 
been a parent of that kind for him. It could have been worst® and all the 
same Mr. James Joyce would have kept his appearance of a man who con- 
siders things as points breaking the light for his amusement. He wears glasses 
and really he uses them without interruption from the early morning until 
late in the night when he wakes up. Perhaps he may see less than it is to 
suppose! from his appearance but he looks like a being who moves in order 
to see. Surely he cannot fight and does not want to. He is going threough 
(sic) life hoping not to meet bad men. I wish him heartily not to meet them. 


The Johns Hopkins University KARL LUDWIG SELIG 


: ’ ‘ 9 
“quicken” for “fasten”; f: J. suggests “nobody else’s”; g: “ repose’ for 
“quiet”; h: J. corrects “ worst” to read “worse”; i: J. corrects: “ it is to 


be supposed.” 
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Poe’s ‘‘ Eldorado ” Again 


There has been a tendency to consider “ Eldorado” as almost 
unique among Poe’s poems as a work that is optimistic, a quest of 
the ideal.* 

It is my belief, however, that “ Eldorado” in both its meaning and 
sound structures, operates on more than one level and that one tenable 
reading of the poem is far less unreservedly optimistic than earlier 
commentators have imagined. Indeed, there is an ambiguity of 
meaning that reminds the reader not only of certain of Poe’s own 
short stories, but also of Hawthorne’s characteristic literary method. 
Nor should it come as a surprise that a poem by Poe should be 
characterized by complex undercurrents of meaning, for in discussing 
poetry in The Philosophy of Composition he himself wrote: 

Two things are invariably required—first, some amount of complexity, or 
more properly, adaptation; and, secondly, some amount of suggestiveness— 
some undercurrent, however indefinite, of meaning. It is this latter, in 
especial, which imparts to a work of art so much of that richness (to borrow 
from colloquy a forcible term) which we are too fond of confounding with 
the ideal. 

The suggestiveness and ambiguity of “ Eldorado” are demonstrated 
by a careful analysis of its structural characteristics. 

Note, first of all, how Poe has employed the word “ shadow ” as a 
key word. It occurs in the same position in each stanza and becomes 
a kind of recurrent theme for the entire poem. Yet, it never means 
in any succeeding stanza precisely what it meant in the stanza or 
stanzas preceding. In reading the first stanza, one automatically 
understands the word merely to be an antonym of “sunshine,” and 
no connotations appear to be present for either word. 

In the second stanza, however, “shadow” is clearly a figurative 
word, referring to the dark weights that oppress the soul as life swiftly 
passes along. At this point, the “shadow” of the first stanza is 
recalled and develops richer connotations. And, in the third stanza, 
“shadow ” is personified in such a way that the sombre aspects of 
the word grow even deeper; indeed, the “ pilgrim shadow ” seems to 
be the Angel of Death himself. 

1C. Alphonso Smith, “Our Heritage of Idealism,” Sewanee Review, xx 
(1912), 248. For further commentaries on the poem, see also: Oral Sumner 
Coad, “The Meaning of Poe’s ‘Eldorado,’” MLN, tix (1944) 59-61, and 
Thomas O. Mabbott, “ The Sources of Poe’s ‘ Eldorado,’” MLN, tx (1945), 


312-4. My thanks are due to Professor Mabbott, who read this article in 
manuscript and who made helpful comments and suggestions. 
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This level of meaning is made more concrete when the word appears 
in the phrase, “ Down the Valley of the Shadow,” an expression that 
every reader readily connects with the Biblical phrase, “Though | 
walk through the Valley of the Shadow of Death... .” Thus, a 
a result of the recurrent use of “shadow ” in “ Eldorado,” there are 
constant undertones of sombreness, darkness, and death. 

That Poe intended such an emphasis is more apparent when the 
rhythmical structure of the poem is analyzed. If the first and second 
and the fourth and fifth verses of each stanza are combined, the 
result is a quatrain with beats exactly parallel to those found in most 
folk ballads, though the rhyme scheme is obviously more intricate 
than that noted in such ballads. The fact that the narrative of a 
majority of folk ballads is tragic need not be expatiated upon. 

In other respects, too, the rhythmical structure of “ Eldorado” 
emphasizes the developing seriousness of the work. The first stanza 
does have the ‘ light-hearted lilt’ that has been thought to permeate 
the entire poem, but in the second stanza one notices an apparent 
change: 

Sut he grew old— 

This knight so bold— 
And o’er his heart a shadow 

Fell as he found 

No spot of ground 
That looked like Eldorado. 


From the beginning of this stanza to the conclusion of the poem, 
Poe demonstrates his keen sense of the necessary relationship between 
sound and tone. Through the constant employment of heavy mone 
syllables and through the avoidance of too many trochaic substitutions, 
Poe truly develops solemn ‘music’ nearly everywhere through the 
poem. 

There are also paradoxical and ambiguous elements in “ Eldorado.” 
Such is the case with Poe’s use of the phrase “the Mountains of th 
Moon.” ? My interpretation of the expression supports the theory that 
the total meaning of the poem is highly ambiguous and is in line with 
my reading of the last stanza. Ptolemy had named a chain 
mountains in Central Africa “the Mountains of the Moon,” though 
“no one in the civilized world knew where they were or evél 
whether they actually existed.” And it was not until 1888 that Sr 


? For another suggestion concerning this phrase, see Mabbott, op, cit., 3l 
Note, however, that the parallel that he draws is not an exact one. 
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Henry Stanley determined their actual existence.* This ‘mythical ’ 
chain of mountains was, nonetheless, well known in legends; and Poe 
may have used the phrase to represent a doubt concerning the eventual 
success of his knight who is advised to make a journey in regions 
the very existence of which is open to question. 

Superficially, a degree of paradox seems present in the poem from 
the inclusion of such adjectives as “bold” and “ gallant,” but these 
words are always applied to the knight or to his actions. But am- 
biguity is engendered in the poem especially through the final stanza, 
for one must not overlook the “if” in the last verse. On one level, 
this final line may be taken to mean, “If you seek for Eldorado, ride 
boldly onward, and you will eventually find it.” But in view of the 
key word “shadow,” in view of the ambiguity of meaning connected 
with the phrase “ the Mountains of the Moon,” and in view of the fact 
that the rhythms are not always so gay and lilting as they may have 
seemed in a thoughtless or ‘sing-songy’” reading of the lines, I 
believe that these words (and, indeed, the whole last stanza) may be 
taken as ironic. The shade may well be declaring, “ Ride, boldly ride, 
if you seek for Eldorado. Your gallantry is laudable, but in the end 
you will merely continue your search beyond the grave, becoming 
another pilgrim shade like me.” In other words, the poem has much 
in common with the ‘ die-with-your-boots on’ philosophy of much 
nineteenth-century literature, as, for example, Tennyson’s “ Ulysses.” 


Moreover, if one depart from the poetic object itself and see it as 
a personal expression of Poe’s own reflection upon his literary career, 
the pessimistic undercurrents are definitely strengthened. That Poe 
had at least on one occasion thought of the Gold Rush in relation to 
his own poetic vocation is revealed in a letter to F. W. Thomas, 
wherein he wrote: “I shall be a littérateur at least all my life; nor 
would I abandon the hopes which still lead me on for all the gold in 
California.” In addition, looking back to a poem written years before 
this, one finds the same juxtaposition of “sunshine ” and “shadow ” 
in “Tsrafel” as in “ Eldorado” (“ And the shadow of thy perfect 
bliss / Is the sunshine of ours.”), and in “ Israfel ” there is evident a 
somewhat pessimistic note that expresses Poe’s romantic aspiration 
and, at the same time, his feeling that perfection is a goal that 
cannot be attained by earthly poets. “ Israfel” was written long 
before “ Eldorado,” and by the time that Poe composed the latter 


*Elsie May Bell Grosvenor, “Safari from Congo to Cairo,” National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, cv1 (1954), 733-6. 
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poem (in 1849) he must have felt that he would not live much longer 
and that he would have to leave his best works unwritten, for he had 
been told that his illness was serious. Thus, if “ Eldorado” be 
interpreted in terms of Poe’s ideal—his desire to be a great and 
widely-acclaimed poet—it is not astonishing that the tone of this late 
poem should be as ambiguous, pessimistic, and uncertain as his ow 
feelings must have been in this, the twilight of his life. 


Loyola University (Chicago) W. STEPHEN SANDERLIN, JR. 


A Note on Henry James’s “ The Real Thing” 


Henry James’ criticism, in his short story “The Real Thing” 
(1890), of a theory of likeness or imitation in the arts has often 
been commented upon (e.g. Clifton Fadiman, ed. The Short Stores 
of Henry James, Modern Library, 1948, pp. 216-217, and Gorham 
Munson, “The Real Thing: A Parable for Writers of Fiction,” 
Univ. Kansas City Rev., 16, Summer 1950, pp. 261-264). Hovw- 
ever, the full implications, both aesthetic and social, of the art theory 
he attacks and of the theory he substitutes in its stead have not as 
yet been drawn. If these implications are understood, the story be 
comes more meaningful; in addition, James’ moral and aesthetic 
position—perhaps a better term would be dilemma—is clarified. 

As we recall, the anonymous artist who tells the story is interested 
in his amateur models, the elegant but penniless Monarchs, at the 
same time that he is made increasingly aware that their usefulnes 
as models is limited. They proclaim themselves to be the real thing, 
that is, possessed of such real graces as would make them ideal 
sitters for illustrations of high-society folk; but they prove rigid 
with little suggestiveness and little ability to draw out the artist’ 
imaginative powers. They can only be copied. In the end, th 
| artist is forced to reject the two as sitters for an important enter 
prise, a group of illustrations for a set of novels on high society, and 
to replace them satisfactorily with two more flexible models: Mis 
Churm, a Cockney with mimetic powers, and his own valet, Oronte, 
an Italian adventurer who can strike any pose. 

In his depiction of the Monarchs, James attacks not simply § 
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theory of literal imitation in the arts, but an important variation of 


that theory, the late Renaissance and eighteenth-century theory of 
type or norm, the beau idéal. This variation finds its most famous 
‘exposition in English in Reynolds’ Discourses. The Monarchs are 
not merely specimens of humanity; they represent types or norms 
of a superior humanity, in the eighteenth-century fashion. We can 
deduce as much from their names, from the fact that the artist 
cannot help exaggerating their heights in his portraits and blurring 
the woman’s features, from the fact that Mrs. Monarch was called, 
in an earlier day, the Beautiful Statue (bringing to mind Reynolds’ 
references to the Greeks and Michelangelo). 

The Monarchs, evidently, have symbolic reference; they incarnate 
both social and—as we have seen—aesthetic values. In their social 
incarnations or selves, they represent aristocratic anachronisms, be- 
longing as they do to an earlier age and lacking present-day function. 
The story implies that eighteenth-century insistence on the beau 
idéal, or aristocratic normality, was an outgrowth of upper-class 
attitudes (note the ambiguous irony of the title). Now that these 
social conventions are outworn, the theory of the beau idéal is no 
longer serviceable; it no longer has relation to social reality. 

What theory of art and social reality does the story substitute 
instead? The artist of the story_seeks.a more expressive and imagi- 
native realism than that suggested by the Monarchs. Anomalously, 
he discovers the source of such a realism in Miss Churm and Oronte: 
two of no social status, who can adopt aristocratic poses even better 
than those-who~are-the real thing. His realism can therefore be 
defined as giving the shape of reality (a Jamesian phrase) or the air 
of reality to that which may not be real. 

This nominalistic theory seems the result of the fact that the older 
system_of manners. {represented by the Monarchs)—no longer ap- 
plicable, even absurd, in contemporary life—has not been replaced 
by an identifiable corresponding social code (Miss Churm and Oronte 
represent this amorphousness). The artist in this story—and James 
as well—seems to be caught in a paradox: to draw manners and 
morals from _models.in a society in which standards of manners and 
morals seem to haye disappeared. To such a quest, with an art theory 
of nominal realism, James was subsequently to devote himself. 


Yeshiva University, New York SEYMOUR LAINOFF 
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The A-Umlaut of the Radical Vowel J 
in Old Norse Monosyllabic Stems 


Our traditional views regarding the a-umlaut of +> e in Old Norse 
are based essentially upon Axel Kock’s monumental contribution 
“ Der a-Umlaut und der Wechsel der Endvocale a: 1(e) in den altnor- 
dischen Sprachen” (PBB, xxur [1898], 484-554). I select as a 
basis for my discussion two conditions under which the radical vowel 
i was retained in monosyllabic a-stems: (1) in short-stem syllables, 
and (2) in long-stem syllables. 

1) Kock rightly assumes that in the short stems the consonants 
k, g (cf. *skip-a > skip, *gin-a> gin) prevented or at least interfered 
with the a-umlaut of +> e,' but he does not explain why the ¢ was 
retained after other consonants (i.e. non-palatal consonants). 

2) All his examples of the long stems (cf. fiskr, vitr, etc.) show 
the retention of the radical vowel it (p. 546), so that the question 
arises whether the long stem was a factor which prevented the a- 
umlaut. As I shall later show (cf. footnote 4, below), the a-umlaut 
of i> e did occur in a long-stem syllable and there is no evidence that 
in Kock’s examples the retention of the i was due to the long-stem 
syllable (nor does Kock assume this), since the i was likewise retained 
in short-st’m syllables (cf. *fisk-aR > fisk-r: *wit-a > vit). We have 
to do here with the old, prehistoric a-umlaut before the time when 
the a of the end syllable was lost. If later, in the historical period 
after the a of the end syllable had been lost, the radical vowel + was 
retained, its retention must be an inheritance from the preliterary 
phonetic conditions when the @ of the end syllable was still preserved. 
The question does not involve the a-umlaut of +) e in the historical 
period because at this time the a of the end syllable was already lost 
in the monosyllabic a-stems (cf. *fisk-aR > fisk-r, *wit-a > vit). 

Aside from the principle of leveling in the paradigm, Kock’s dis- 
cussion of the a-umlaut of i is based solely on phonetic laws, but it i8 
doubtful whether phonetic laws alone can satisfactorily explain the 
retention of the radical vowel i when leveling in the paradigm is not 
involved. Wherever the i is phonetically incorrect, we must assume 


*“ Uberhaupt ist aus den an. sprachen der a-umlaut von ¢ in keinem worte 
mit k, g vor dem wurzelvocal constatiert worden. Ich ziehe hieraus die 
schlussfolgerung, dass der a-umlaut von i in dieser stellung lautgesetzlich 
nicht durchgefiihrt worden ist, oder wenigstens bei freier wahl zwischen é und 
umgelautetem e dieser laut in jener stellung begiinstigt wurde” (p. 545). 
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that some type of analogy was responsible for the retention of this +. 
One type of analogy which Kock has overlooked is the establishment 
and extension of phonological patterns; in this case the pattern of 
the verbal radical vowel i in relation to the corresponding vowel of 
the nominal form, a type of structural pattern which consisted of the 
same radical vowel for both forms and interfered with the phonetic 
process of a-umlaut. This pattern is based upon the radical vowel i 
of the first ablaut series, transferred from the verbal to the nominal 
form (cf. vita: vit), extended to the weak d-verbs (cf. klifa: klif), 
and then to verbs with a radical vowel 1 which may not belong to the 
first ablaut series (cf. fiska: fiskr, Lat. piscdri: piscis). 

The purpose of the following discussion is to justify the validity of 
this structural pattern as the fundamental cause for the retention of 
the radical vowel 1, irrespective of phonetic laws, in both short- and 
long-monosyllabic a-stems. The essentials of Kock’s conclusions re- 
garding the retention of the radical vowel 1 in monosyllabic a-stems 
are presented by Wolfgang Krause in his Abriss der altwestnordischen 
Grammatik (Halle-Saale, 1948, § 17), as follows: “ Dieser Umlaut 
unterbleibt: 1. nach k und g: skip ‘ Schiff,’ gil ‘Schlucht.’ 2. in 
langer Silbe: fiskr (lat. piscis) ‘ Fisch,’ bitr ‘bitter’ (: bita ‘ beis- 
sen’).” These few examples will serve as a basis for a brief discussion 
of the problem from the viewpoint of a structural pattern. 

1. “nach k.” Skip (< *skip-a) ‘ship’: skip-a, -ada (weak 6-verb) 
‘to arrange, put in order’; ? a structural pattern with radical vowel ¢ 
for both nominal and verbal form, corresponding to vit (< *wit-a) 
‘knowledge’: vit-a ‘to know,’ and extended to the weak 6-verb, skip: 
skip-a. The radical vowel 7 in the preterit-present infinitive form 
vita represents the low-grade vowel in the first ablaut series of the 
original strong verb (cf. veit: vitum) and was retained, in spite of 
the vowel a of the end syllable, in conformity with the strong plural 
stem vit-, in which the 1 of the stem syllable was phonetically correct 
because of the -w in the end syllable (vit-wm, -ud, -w). The (new) 
infinitive forms of the preterit-present verbs were all based upon the 
preterit plural stem of the original strong verb (cf. purf-a: purf-um, 
eig-a: eig-um, etc.). The phonetically incorrect radical vowel ¢ in 
the dissyllabic infinitive form vita was then transferred to the corre- 
sponding monosyllabic verbal substantive vit (< *wit-a).* This struc- 

*A ship was something which in ON times was fitted together with skins 


or boards. 
*Since in the monosyllabic substantive form vit we have to do with the 
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tural pattern was extended to the weak 6-verbs in which the radical 
vowel « represented the low-grade vowel of the first ablaut series as 
contained in the corresponding strong verb and transferred from the 
6-verb to the corresponding nominal form. Examples are numerous: 
ef. (klifa, kleif): klif-um, klif-enn; klif-a, -ada ‘to climb’: klif 


(< *klif-a) ‘ cliff” and (prifa, breif): prif-um, prif-enn; prif-ask ‘to 
thrive’: prif-enn (= strong past part.) ‘prosperous’: prif (< *}rif-a) 
‘prosperity.’ Thus the structural pattern (radical vowel i for both 
the verbal and the nominal form) was extended from the preterit- 
present type vita: vit to the weak 6d-verbs klifa: klif, prifa: prif, ete. 
The vowel i in the present singular indicative paradigm (klif-a, -ar) 
was due to leveling in favor of the plural paradigm (klif-wm, -ud, -u)* 
and was then transferred to the infinitive form (Alif-a), in which 
an a of the end syllable followed, thus preserving intact the pattern 
for the 6-verbs, which regularly contain the same radical vowel in the 
infinitive form as in the present singular indicative paradigm (cf. a 
in kalla, inf.: kall-a, -ar, pres. sing. ind.; e in elsk-a: elsk-a, -ar, etc.). 
Although there is no unequivocal evidence that the radical vowel i 
in the d-verb skipa represents the low-grade vowel of the first ablaut 
series as contained in a strong verb *skipa, the retention of the radical 
vowel i in both the verbal and the nominal forms indicates that 
skipa: skip followed the same structural pattern as did klifa: klij, 


prehistoric a-umlaut of i (*wit-a> vit), this transference of the radical vowel 
i from the verbal to the nominal form must have occurred already in the 
preliterary era before the time when the vowel “a of the end syllable had been 
lost: *wita(n): *wita) vita: vit. *Wita (> vit) represents the nominal ab- 
stract based upon the verbal stem *wit-, and since the radical vowel i in the 
nominal form *wita (> vit) could not be the result of leveling in the nominal 
paradigm, it must have been retained under the influence of the verbal form 
*wita(n) (> vita), i.e., transferred from verb to noun. The infinitive was 
also a verbal substantive and was differentiated from the noun only in thst 
it was not (in ON) subject to the nominal inflection (cf. Germ. wissen: das 
Wissen, ON vita: vit). 

‘This type of leveling, due to the vowels a: u of the end syllable, could 
take place only where the radical vowels were capable of a-umlaut (4 > ¢: 
u>o); hence kall-a, -ar: koll-um, never *koll-a, -ar: kgll-um, ete. Since the 
radical vowel @ was not capable of a-umlaut, it could not be leveled out in 
favor of its allophone g, due to u-umlaut, when an a of the end syllable fol- 
iowed, whereas the radical vowel i was phonetically correct when an « of 
the end syllable followed, but was shifted to e when an a of the end syllable 
followed (a-umlaut), so that the phonetically correct vowel relation of 4 # 
e could be disturbed through leveling. The a in the end syllable of kall-s 
could not affect the a of the stem syllable, whereas the a in the end syllable 
of vit-a would have caused the i of the stem syllable to be shifted to its 
allophone e (vita>*veta; cf. Dan. vide> Swed. veta) if leveling had not 
occurred. 
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brifa: prif, ete., whatever phonetic influence the & in skip may have 
had on the vowel 1. 


1. “Nach g.” The form gil ‘Schlucht, ravine’ as representing 
the retention of the vowel i after the consonant g has no bearing upon 
a-umlaut, for gil is a neuter ja-stem (cf. gen. plur. gil-ja, dat. plur. 
gil-jum), in which no a-umlaut could take place. Krause evidently 
borrowed this example from Kock (p. 545), who mistook gil for a 
neuter a-stem, probably because of the neuter a-stem gin, which he 
mentions directly after gil. Kock rightly connects the neuter a-stem 
gin ‘mouth (of animals)’ with the verb gina (gein) ‘to open the 
mouth wide’ but makes no reference to the fact that the vowel rela- 
tion ¢ (verb): 7 (noun) conforms to the established pattern of klifa: 
klif, prifa: prif, etc. Besides, a weak d-verb *gin-a, -ada may be 
postulated from OHG gin-én: OE gin-ian (the 6- and the é-verbs 
in WGme were often interchangeable), so that gina: *gina: gin would 
conform to the established pattern of klifa: klifa: klif, ete. Therefore 
it is clear that gin conformed to this structural pattern, whatever 
phonetic influence the consonant g may have had on the vowel 1. 

Kock explains the retention of the 7 as due to the influence of the 
k, g, evidently because these consonants were palatal before the palatal 
vowel i, for he adds (p. 545): “ Der lautphysiologische grund dafiir 
ist selbstverstandlich.” While we may admit the palatal assimilation 
(also the influence of the nasal n in gin) as the phonetic factor which 
obstructed the process of a-umlaut, it could not have been responsible 
for the retention of the « after non-palatal consonants (cf. v, 1, r in 
my examples, vit, klif, prif). All that can be conceded is that the 
phonetic conditions in the type skip: gin were in conformity with the 
established pattern and therefore represent only contributory factors 
which produced the same result. 


2. “In langer Silbe.” Fisk-r (< *fisk-aR) ‘fish’: fisk-a (< *fisk- 
in= OHG fisk-dn: OS fisk-on) ‘to fish.’ In spite of the long-stem 
syllable we have the same vowel pattern as in the short-stem syllables 
(cf. fisk-a: fisk-r, skip-a: skip) and there is no reason why we should 
not assume that the PN 7 in both jiskr and skip was preserved after 
the same structural pattern as the i in vit-a: vit, klif-a: klif, etc. and 
that the length of the stem syllable did not affect this pattern. It is 
significant that Kock (p. 546) quotes only this one example fiskr for 
the retention of the i in a monosyllabic a-stem which was originally 
long, i.e., not due to the addition of a consonant suffix, and I have 
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not succeeded in finding any other.® All his other examples of mono- 
syllabic long stems (p. 546) consist of adjectival forms of the a/@. 
declension in which the suffix -r is added to the original short stem 
(vit-r, bit-r, dig-r), so that we here have secondary long stems based 
upon the short stems and preserving the same radical vowel i as in 
the derivative short stems (cf. vit: vitr, bit: bitr, dig-na: digr). It is 
therefore clear that the isolated primary long stem /fisk- was on a level 
with the established secondary long stems of the type vitr, bitr, digr 
and hence conformed to this pattern: cf. fisk-r: fisk-a with vitr ‘ wise’: 
vitr-a ‘to make wise, to inform’ with retention of the radical vowel ; 
as in the short stems vit: vit-a. 


2. “In langer Silbe.” Bitr ‘bitter.’ The radical vowel ¢ in the 
adjective bitr represents the low-grade vowel of the first ablaut series 
as contained in the strong verb (bita ‘ to bite,’ beit) : bit-um, bit-enn 
and in the corresponding weak 6-verb bit-a, -ada ‘to divide,’ as well 
as in the neuter a-substantive bit ‘a bit, morsel.’ Bita: bit conforms 
to the pattern vita: vit, and bita: bita: bit conforms to the pattern 
klifa: klifa: klif. The radical vowel « of the verbal forms which was 
transferred to the nominal forms in vita: vit and bita: bit was further 
extended to the adjectival forms vitr, bitr. Digr ‘thick’ likewise 
belongs to the same pattern (cf. dig-na ‘to become soft’: dew 
‘dough’: Goth. ga-dig-ans ‘kneaded’: daigs ‘dough’). It is clear 
then that the r-extension did not disturb this pattern and therefore 
that the long-stem syllable, due to the r-extension, had nothing to do 
with the retention of the radical vowel i. Since there is no evidence 


® There may be one other example, but this is doubtful; viz. kippr ‘a pull, 
shock, spasm’: é-verb kippa (kipta) ‘to tug, pull, tear’: d-verb *kippdn > 0E 
cippian 5 Mod. Eng. ‘to chip’: NHG kippen ‘to lop, cut off’; ef. Falk-Torp, 
Norwegisch-Danisches Etymologisches W6rterbuch, 1, 511 (kiper, and kippe 
11). The example kippr is doubtful because it may represent either a mascu- 
line i-stem (cf. sin-kippir ‘nervous spasms’), in which the a-umlaut could 
not occur, or an original a-stem which had borrowed its endings from the 
i-declension. Whichever was the case, it fitted into the established patterl 
of the radical vowel i for both nominal and verbal form (cf. kippr: kipps, 
fiskr: fiska). On the other hand, we find the a-umlaut of i>e in the long- 
stem keppr (< *kipp-aR) ‘a stick of wood’ connected, as is kippr, with the 
same verb *kippén; ef. Falk-Torp, 1, 517 (kjep). This is valid evidence that 
the a-umlaut of i) e did occur in long-monosyllabic stems. The most plausi- 
ble reason why the long-stem keppr ‘stick’ did not follow the example of 
kippr ‘a pull, shock’ is because a form kippr for both words (homonyms) 
would not have preserved the difference in sense. Thus the established pattert 
was violated through semantic differentiation. 

* Cf. the retention of the radical vowel i of the first ablaut series in the 
6-verbs with r- and n-extensions: klija: klif-ra ‘to climb’; slita ‘to tear’: 
slit-na ‘to get torn’; dig-r ‘thick’: dig-na ‘to become soft’ (like * dough 
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that a long-stem syllable had any effect upon the phonetic process of 
the prehistoric a-umlaut of «> e, whatever the chronology of this 
umlaut may have been, there is no reason for assuming that the i 
either in fiskr or in the type bitr (the two examples which Krause 
quotes) was due to the long-stem syllable. Category “2. in langer 
Silbe ” merely records the fact that the radical vowel i was retained 
in long-stem syllables but does not explain why it was retained. 

Not only Krause, but also Noreen,’ Iversen,® and other ON scholars 
have followed Kock in pigeon-holing the retention of the radical vowel 
i in monosyllabic a-stems into these two categories: “1. after k, g.” 
and “2. in a long syllable.’ 
restriction of the conditions under which the a-umlaut of i> e failed 


> But these two categories record only a 


to operate and therefore cannot cover the problem in its entire scope. 
This can be done only from a comprehensive point of view furnished 
by a structural pattern which includes these two categories as parts 
of the whole pattern. Phonetic conditions which may account for the 
retention of the radical vowel + (after k, g) only show that these 
conditions conformed to the structural pattern and thus served as 
additional factors in establishing it. The justification of the validity 
of the structural pattern as represented by vita: vit, klifa: klifa: klif, 
ete. is substantiated by the fact that the corresponding monosyllabic 
nominal forms never contain the radical vowel e (due to the pre- 
historic a-umlaut) but always the original vowel i as in the verbal 
forms: °® ef. klifa: klif, never *klef; prifa: prif, never *pref; skipa: 
skip, never *skep; fiska: fiskr, never *feskr; gina: gin, never *gen. 
Only in the dissyllabic nominal forms does the radical vowel e appear, 
due to leveling of the original i in the nominal paradigm: cf. stiga 
‘to climb ’: stigr (< *stig-aR) ‘ path,’ never *stegr, but stige ‘ladder ’ 
> stege (with radical vowel e borrowed from the singular oblique form 
steg-a, or from the plural forms steg-ar, -a, where an a of the end 
syllable followed). On the other hand, the monosyllabic nominal 


deig); vita ‘to know’: vit-r ‘wise’: vit-ra ‘make wise, inform’: vit-na ‘to 
bear witness, give evidence.’ None of these extensions disturbs the retention 
of the radical vowel i. The verbal forms are all dissyllabic, but the syllable 
division still keeps intact the short stems according to the structural pattern 
(ef. vit-a: vit-ra). 

"Cf. Noreen, Altislindische Grammatik*, § 60, with a reference to Kock’s 
article mentioned above. 

* Cf. Iversen, Norroen Grammatikk?, § 10, Anm. 2. 

*Except in the single example keppr (see footnote 4), which was due to 
semantic differentiation. 
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stems which have no corresponding verbal forms all show the regular 
phonetic process of the a-umlaut of i> e:' cf. *viraR > verr ‘ man,’ 
never *virr; *siba > sef ‘a rush, sedge,’ never *sif (cf. OHG sib), ete. 


University of Kansas ALBERT MOREY STURTEVANT 


The Denouement of Mélite 
and the Role of the Nourrice 


The last tension of major importance in Mélite occurs in the final 
speech of the play, which is a tirade by the Nourrice against the four 
lovers : 

La, la, n’en riez point: autrefois en mon temps 

D’aussi beaux fils que vous étoient assez contents, 

Et croyoient de leur peine avoir trop de salaire 

Quand je quittois un peu mon dédain ordinaire. 

A leur compte, mes yeux étoient de vrais soleils 

Qui répandoient partout des rayons nompareils; 

Je n’avois rien en moi qui ne fat un miracle; 

Un seul mot de ma part leur étoit un oracle... . 

Mais je parle & moi seule. Amoureux, qu’est-ce-ci? 

Vous étes bien pressés de me laisser ainsi! 

Allez, je vais vous faire a ce soir telle niche, 

Qu’au lieu de labourer, vous lairrez tout enfriche. 
(Vv. vi. 1809) * 


This appears, at first, to end the play on a very strange note: it is 
scarcely motivated, and its violence is unwarranted if one judges the 


1° The nominal form skref, neuter a-stem, ‘step, pace, stride’ has a corre: 
sponding verbal form skrefa ‘to stride,’ but the radical vowel e here repre- 
sents IE e and not i (cf. Walde-Pokorny, mu, 581). The normal form of the 
substantive is skref, but a rare form skrif occasionally appears. This is evi- 
dence that the vowel e represents IE e and not i. Otherwise we should expect 
a verbal form “*skrifa because there are no examples in which the radical 
vowel e (= IE e) appears in the nominal monosyllabic a-stem and not in the 
corresponding d-verb (cf. skref: skrefa), whereas the vowel i always appears 
in both forms (cf. prif: prifa). The vowel relation i: i for both noun and 
verb is based upon IE i:% (cf. prif: prifa), whereas the vowel relation e:¢ 
for both noun and verb is based upon IE e: e (cf. skref: skrefa). Therefore 
skref: skrefa is phonetically correct, and the rare form skrif may be explained 
as due to the (rhyming) influence of such forms as prif, klif, etc. With 
skref: skrefa cf. bef ‘smell’: pefa ‘to smell’ with original IE = PGme ¢, 
never * pif parallel to skrif. 

1 Qeuvres de P. Corneille, ed. Charles Marty-Laveaux (Paris, 1862), 
Vol. 1. All quotations of passages from Mélite will be from this edition and 
will represent the original version of the text. 
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scene on a psychologically realistic basis. In addition it seems to clash 
with the happy ending. The very persistence of tension in the midst of 
final harmony and agreement may suggest that the comedy has not 
really come to its logical conclusion. Critics have not, to my knowl- 
edge, provided a completely satisfactory explanation of the ending of 
Mélite. Louis Rivaille treats the episode as a traditional element of 
farce and does not attempt to relate it to the meaning of the rest 
of the play: “Elle [l’outrance de la farce] ne reparait guére que 
dans les douze derniers vers de la comédie, le morceau de bravoure 
traditionnel, ou elle [la Nourrice] accumule les propos ridicules et 
les plaisanteries salées.” * H.C. Lancaster seems to consider the role 
of the Nourrice an error on the part of a fledgling playwright: 
“ .. the nurse is superfluous. The work is obviously written by an 
inexperienced author. . . .”* 

A reexamination of the role of the Nourrice would seem to indicate, 
on the contrary, that she plays an essential part in the structure and 
significance of Mélite. In the overall view the comedy is built on 
one fundamental conflict which appears again and again in its many 
varied details. This conflict can be stated as an opposition between 
true love and “ false” loves of different sorts. Corneille associates 
the former with control by reason over the desires of the senses and 
the latter with the dominance of the senses as motivation for conduct. 
At the beginning of the play Eraste, for example, falls into the second 
category, because he allows his senses to determine his actions: 


Mélite a sur mes sens une entiére puissance; 


Et d’un tel ascendant maitrise ma raison 
Que je chéris mon mal et fuis ma guérison. 
(I. i. 1 var.) 


Through his remorse and the Hades episode Eraste earns forgiveness 
and the right to enter the ranks of the true lovers. His very 
rational match with Cloris is further evidence of his conquest over 
his senses. Cloris herself had been guilty of an excess of the senses 
which obscured her rational vision and prevented her from under- 
standing the nature of Philandre’s love. She admits as much to 
Philandre after his infidelity when she says: “ Ne me reproche plus 
que je t’ai trop aimé” (V. iii. 1570). Thus the seemingly illogical 
* Les Débuts de P. Corneille (Paris: Boivin, 1936), p. 194. 


*A History of French Dramatic Literature in the Seventeenth Century 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1929), Part I, Vol. 1, p. 578. 
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betrothal, because it almost precludes sensual motivation, guarantees 
the new self-control of Eraste and Cloris. By the end of the play 
there can exist little doubt of the true love that exists between 
Mélite and Tircis. By the same token Philandre has amply proved 
the falsity, i.e., the excessive sensuality, of his affection: 


Tu l’as gagné, Meélite; 


Tes lettres ou ton coeur est si bien par écrit, 

Ont charmé tous mes sens de leurs douces promesses. 

Leur attente vaut mieux, Cloris, que tes caresses. 
(111. i. 735) 


The Nourrice is the most outspoken advocate in the play of the false 
“love game.” In Act IV, scene i, she explains to Mélite that one must 
lead on all suitors by pretending to love each of them. She concludes: 
“céde enfin, puisqu’il faut que tu cédes, / A qui paiera le mieux le 
bien que tu possédes ” (1107 var.). There ensues a lively argument 
between the two, the Nourrice defending money and the materialistic 
pleasures it brings while Mélite champions the idealistic view that 
bases true love, not on the pleasures of the senses, but on merit and 
virtue. 

In the light of this central tension between true and false love, a 
logical explanation of the concluding scene of the play presents itself. 
Mélite and Tircis together with Cloris and Eraste depart into the 
world of true love in which reason controls but the senses may at last 
be legitimately enjoyed to the full. In his final line, Tircis links 
Philandre and the Nourrice: “ Nourrice, va t’offrir pour maitresse‘ 
& Philandre” (V. vi. 1808). The two chief representatives of false 
love are both excluded from the realm of real love. Thus the last 
monologue is more than the diatribe of a frustrated old woman against 
a group of young lovers. It is the definitive separation of two i- 
compatible attitudes, the final reiteration of the basic conflict of 
the comedy. The comic impotence of the Nourrice in her attack on 
the four lovers, the futile description of her past success in the love 
game, the use of the word “ salaire,” suggesting the monetary element 
in false love, all emphasize the gulf between her world and that of 
the lovers. She is left in the solitude that Corneille allots to one 
unwilling to dedicate herself to another person in true love. Philandre 
is alone and excluded from the lovers’ world for the same reas02. 


¢“ Nourrice” in the 1633 edition is no doubt an error. It is replaced by 
*‘ maitresse ” in all other editions. 
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The monologue of the Nourrice, far from spoiling the ending of the 
play, consecrates the triumph of true love. This victory is more 
complete and the world of the lovers more idyllically perfect because 
of the exclusion of the sordid materialism of the love game, repre- 
sented by Philandre and the Nourrice. 

In the theatre of the Renaissance and the early seventeenth century 
in France, amorous enjoyment often constituted part of the play 
itself, which thereby tended to become lyric and sensuous. The 
ending of Mélite relegates such enjoyment to the imagination of the 
spectator beyond the struggles of the drama proper, as does the 
conclusion of Le Cid. Thus the denouement of Corneille’s first play 
points to a new theatrical art that subordinates lyricism and the 
sensuous to dramatic conflict. 


Dartmouth College LAWRENCE E. HARVEY 


A Note on the History of Synaesthesia 


Emilie Noulet’s Le Premier Visage de Rimbaud offers an exhaustive 
survey of the literature of synaesthesia prior to the writing of 
Rimbaud’s “ Les Voyelles.”* Mme. Noulet remains doubtful of the 
decisive influence of scientific,? literary,* and occult sources* on the 
main idea of the poem; the illustrated ABC still seems to her the 
likeliest point of origin.® 

In the course of her argument Mme. Noulet accumulates a good 
many references to synaesthesia in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries: so many, indeed, that one might suspect the subject to be 
a leu commun, and one wonders at her conclusion that “ Les 
Voyelles” is nevertheless of peculiarly original conception.* It is 
our purpose to contribute a few details to the history of synaesthesia, 
vith the intention of showing that the topic was even more common- 


*Emilie Noulet, Le Premier Visage de Rimbaud (Bruxelles, 1953), pp. 115- 
= The poem is also known as “Le Sonnet des voyelles,” or simply 
“Voyelles.” 

The idea of synaesthesia is of course very old—how old, one realizes on re- 
calling that the Greeks invented the “ chromatic” scale. 

*Noulet, p. 126, p. 143. 

*Noulet, p. 155. 

‘Noulet, p. 178. 

*Noulet, pp. 169-17¢. 

*Noulet, p. 126. 
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place than Mme. Noulet admits, so that its use by Rimbaud is less 
novel than it is usually thought to be. 

“Non, Rimbaud n’a utilisé aucune donnée scientifique ; il a inventé 
d’un coup ce que la science pressentait,”* says Mme. Noulet. This 
observation may be true, but at least one point in the scientific back- 
ground of the poem requires reconsideration. Vulpian, the inventor 
of the term “ synesthésie,” used the word for the first time, according 
to Mme. Noulet, in 1874. This is a matter of little importance, 
since the sense in which Vulpian employed the term differed radically 
from its later meaning.® What is more significant, Vulpian’s basic 
work on connecting nerves of different functions ’® was published in 
1866, on the basis of lectures given in 1864. The ground for a 
physiological appreciation of synaesthesia was thus in preparation well 
in advance of 1871, the date of “ Les Voyelles.” 

As for the works of Le Pére Castel, whose “clavecin oculaire” 
involved the synaesthetic principle, “ I] suffisait pour qu’il [Rimbaud] 
les efit connues, et ce n’est pas exclu, qu’il ait eu en mains une des 
deux premiéres éditions de Voltaire. . . .”’* Rimbaud could have 
been made aware of Castel’s work through much less esoteric channels. 
The “clavecin des couleurs ” is singled out for comment in the well- 
known novel by Etienne Pivert de Senancour, Oberman (Grenoble and 
Paris, 1947), 1, 164 (cf. 11, 268), where Senancour also brings the 
general question of the relation between odors, sounds, and colors 
under discussion repeatedly (11, 11, 16, 80). The Magasin pittoresque, 
the early volumes of which were familiar to Rimbaud,'* published 
an article on Castel’s “ clavecin oculaire ” and Poucelet’s “ orgue des 
saveurs ” in one of its very first issues.** (Actually, Rimbaud need 
have gone no further than the encyclopedia to learn about Castel).™ 
Perhaps the “ orgue des saveurs ” furnished the idea for a new art of 
smells, proposed in L’Jllustration, III (1844), 294: “Un nouvel 
Art.—L’Osphrétique.” The general interest in acoustics and optics 

7 Loc. cit. 

® Noulet, p. 122. 

* Jules Millet, Audition colorée (Paris, 1892), p. 14. Vulpian used the word 
to describe certain types of reflex. 

1° Alfred Vulpian, Legons sur la physiologie . . . du systeme nerveux ( Paris, 
1866), pp. 274-291. 

11 Noulet, p. 135. 

12H. de Bouillane de Lacoste et P. Izambard, “ Recherches sur les sources 
du ‘ Bateau ivre,’” Mercure de France, co-xtt (August 1935), 5-7. 


13“ Clavecin oculaire, et orgue des saveurs” (anon. art.), Le Magasin 


pittoresque, I (1833), 91. 
14 Grand Dictionnaire universel du dix-neuviéme siécle, ed. Pierre Larousse. 
See “Castel,” in vol. mr (1867), and “Clavecin oculaire,” in vol. 1v (1869). 
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in the nineteenth century produced many such suggestions: one par- 
ticularly curious invention was Tyndall’s “ flamme-voyelle,” ** not 
to mention his “ harmonica chimique.”** 

The confusion or mutual provocation of the senses must have in- 
terested the readers of Le Magasin pittoresque, for in the 1840 volume 
we find a number of passages of “ musique composée et dessinée,” in 
which the notes are human figures acting out a little play to which 
the music which they represent serves as an accompaniment; ** and 
the “Rapports entre les couleurs et les odeurs”** prompted the 
editors to enthusiastic speculation: ‘“‘ Que de découvertes & faire! 
combien de voies ouvertes & l’activité des esprits curieux!” ** 


But Le Magasin pittoresque makes mention of another source for 
synaesthetic ideas which implies an even broader basis in public 
familiarity and interest than the illustrated weekly alone would 
represent. This is Leroux and Reynaud’s Encyclopédie nouvelle, 
which is drawn upon several times by Le Magasin pittoresque for in- 
formation on the psychology of the senses. One reference from this 
encyclopedia attributes an intrinsic significance to the various colors, 
so that in ancient ritual, red, for instance, was automatically asso- 
ciated with the sun, while yellow “échut aux races dégradées et 
asservies,” such as slaves, or the Jews.2° <A second reference from 
Leroux’ encyclopedia deals with “la musique des couleurs,” and is 
drawn from the article “ Sensation” in the Hncyclopedie nouvelle.” 
This excerpt offers a consistent analogy between musical and color 
harmony, related through the theory of numbers in acoustics and 
optics : 


. la mélodie se trouve encore dans la lumiére comme dans le son . . . la 
lumiére est virtuellement susceptible de nous fournir une musique plus riche 


**Lecon de M. Tyndall sur l’harmonica chimique” (anon. report), L’Année 
scientifique et industrielle, x11 (1868), 285. 

* Tbid., 282-285. 

**“ Musique composée et dessinée par J.-J. Grandville,” Le Magasin pit- 
toresque, VIII (1840), 244-246, 408. 

%* Le Magasin pittoresque, x (1842), 150-15). 

* Tbid., 150. 

* Fortoul, “ Couleurs symboliques,” Le Magasin pittoresque, xtm (1845), 
295. (The author is probably the art historian Hippolyte Fortoul.) Such 
observations have some relevance for “ Les Voyelles,” since the poem not only 
assigns a color to each vowel but associates a scene or group of scenes with 
each color. Rimbaud’s poem is not without relation to the iconography of 
color. See the treatment of the topic “Couleur” in the Grand Dictionnaire 
universel (Larousse), vol. V (1869), 303, as well as 302. 

"“De la musique des couleurs” (anon. excerpt from the Encyclopédie 
nouvelle), Le Magasin pittoresque, vim (1840), 71. 
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que ne peut faire le son, et . . . notre inaptitude 4 sentir la beauté de ge; 
accords et de leurs enchainements est la seule cause qui nous empéche de |, 
goiter... .%* 


This popular literature on inter-sensory phenomena, and especially 
the choice of encyclopedia articles on the subject for re-publication 
in the press, implies a wide interest in the association of the senses 
during the nineteenth century. With such information to supplement 
the literary references to synaesthesia collected by Mme. Noulet, the 
present writer finds no cause for surprise in Rimbaud’s choosing that 
subject as his point of departure in “ Les Voyelles.” 


Brandeis University IRVING MASSEY 


The Structure and Meaning of 
“The Eternal Smile ”’ 


It is a pity that Richard Vowles, who so aptly describes the title 
story of Par Lagerkvist’s The Eternal Smile (New York, 1954), in 
his introduction to the work, as “choral fiction,” should conclude 
that the story itself is amorphous. It would be as erroneous to say 
that Dante’s Divine Comedy, with which Mr. Vowles himself makes 
a comparison, is lacking, or at best sprawling, in structure. 

Actually, the tragic theme of separateness in mankind, which must 
finally be reconciled, is set forth in the opening passages of the 
story, and the ending of the tale finds its germ in the beginning. 
At the very outset, the characters in Mr. Lagerkvist’s limbo, in their 
insistence upon the unimportance of life and the living rebutted by 
their ironic self-assurances of their own essential status while alive, 
give us the key to the story. It is indeed the same group that Mr. 
Lagerkvist returns to when the mass pilgrimage in quest of God takes 
place later in the story. 

In fact, the entire cast of characters, prior to the unsatisfactory 
absorption of the individual personalities by the Divine idea, points 
out the stubborn reluctance to yield one’s own personality, a reluctance 
that Mr. Lagerkvist is to use as the basis for his solution that life is 
“the one thing conceivable among all that is inconceivable.” Whether 
the character is the old lavatory-keeper, whose personality finds its 
totality in the customers of his subterranean shop, or the lovers who 


22 Loc. cit. 
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insist upon the importance of their love even while each is “alone 
with what was theirs,” the sense of apartness is their chief character- 
istic. The words his own indeed characterize the nature of the thesis. 

The antithesis, not dwelt upon at as much length, is summed up 
when the multitude loses all sense of its individuality and merges 
into one: 


But now at last when all that lived had been gathered together, and had 
mingled with itself, like waves that mingle with each other when a struggling 
sea grows quiet and motionless . . . they were seized with the sense of being 
one, not more than one. They felt that they belonged together, one thing 
fitted to the other, everything fitted together, it was a whole. 


Of coure, this attitude is no more satisfactory than was the former. 
Mr. Lagerkvist’s conclusion naturally emerges from a synthesis, the 
one referred to earlier in this article. The two groups of voices 
come together in a final harmony—the result being, as it is in Hebrew 
antiphonal poetry—the totality of the parts. In this instance that 
totality is, as Mr. Vowles notes at the end of his introduction, man’s 
infinite possibility. 


Long Island University ROBERT D. SPECTOR 





REVIEWS 





Helmut Gneuss, Lehnbildungen und Lehnbedeutungen im Alten- 
glischen (Berlin, Bielefeld, Miinchen: Erich Schmidt Verlag, 1955. 
vili-+ 184 pp. Deutsche Mark 18,60). THIS Free Berlin disser- 
tation is both interesting and instructive. It covers very thoroughly 
a very important chapter in Old English lexicography and semasiology 
as well as an important element of Old English culture, namely the 
words in Old English coined after the pattern of Latin words in 
translating the language of the church, and meanings or senses arising 
in native words through such translation. 

Of things borrowed from another language the loanword is most 
easily spotted. So Modern English took over Blitzkrieg whole from 
Modern German. But that is only the most conspicuous of borrowings. 
You can also translate a foreign term word by word or element by 
element, as when the Germans translated the English sky-scraper by 
Wolken-kratzer. Or you can device a new word of native elements to 
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translate or replace a foreign word, so the English hand-book insteag 
of the (Latin-French) loanword manual. You can, furthermor. 
give an old native word a new borrowed meaning. So the verb give 
has a new meaning in What gives? borrowed from German Was gibt’s? 
This, by the way, is also an illustration of a borrowed syntactic! 
construction. All these things, except the loanwords, are dealt with 
in this book. 

The book falls into three big chapters. The first deals with the 
theory of borrowing and literature on the subject. The second deals 
with the possible forms of the borrowings. The third investigates ¢ 
concrete case of borrowings: the borrowings (Lehngut) in the Oli 
English Vespasian Psalter, one monument treated in great detail. 
This is, of course, a Latin Church text with an Old English trans. 
lation or a gloss. The vocabulary of this monument is arranged 
topically: God and his works, Man and God, Language and Writing 
in God’s service, Thinking and Feeling, Man and World, and 
Generalities. It is then indexed at the back of the book, which is 
brought to a close by these indices and a bibliography. 

The book is a fine contribution to the subject and warmly to bh 
recommended to scholars and students. 


The Johns Hopkins University STEFAN EINARSSON 


Géran Karlberg, The English Interrogative Pronouns: a Study of 
their Syntactic History. (Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1954. 353 
pp. Gothenburg Studies in English, III). KARLSBERG’S am 
is “to describe the use of [the interrogatives what, who, and which] 
in the OE dialects, to follow them century by century through the ME 
dialects and subsequent stages until the modern non-dialectal usage 
seems at least fairly well established, and to suggest . . . how th 
changes came about.” To achieve it he has consulted a great many 
lexical and grammatical works (cited pp. 344-53) and examined & 
first hand a very large number of texts (classified and listed pp. 30? 
43). He has performed this formidable and tedious task with a¢- 
mirable thoroughness but fails in the main to present the results 
lucidly. The body of his syntactic and semantic study (pp. 70-293 
consists largely of illustrative citations and tables, with inadequat? 
explanations of what they signify. Among the eleven subdivision 
the one most satisfactorily discussed is concerned with the rise ané 
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spread of attributive what and what kind of. His conclusions or 
findings are conveniently summarized pp. 289-93. 

A vexing problem he has had to face throughout is whether the 
usages he is dealing with are interrogatives or not, and in the first 
three chapters he tries to clear this up. He does not succeed very 
well—but no one else has done so either. Chapter I is a rather fumbling 
effort to explain the distinction in meaning of what, who, and which, 
adequate perhaps for his purpose but not really illuminating. In 
Chapter II he undertakes to distinguish between interrogative and 
relative pronouns in such instances as one label or the other might be 
applied, e.g. J saw who did it. I fail to see how his introduction of 
the term cognative is of any real help here. In Chapter III he cites 
a number of examples (e.g. nadh hwad sweord wege) which might be 
interpreted as relative pronouns, independent or dependent, but con- 
cludes “. . . there are no instances of the wh- pronouns as clearly 
relative earlier than the 12th century.” 

An impressive amount of labor has gone into this study, and, 
aside from the misspelling of Stratmann’s name and two or three 
instances of bad punctuation, there is every indication that Karlberg 
has performed it very carefully. 


University of North Carolina NORMAN E. ELIASON 


Elliott Van Kirk Dobbie, ed., Béowulf and Judith (New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1953. c-+ 289 pp. Anglo-Saxon Poetic 
Records, IV). THE first thing to say about Professor Dobbie’s 
present edition is that it brings to conclusion a most important six- 
volume work which is certain to be a prop and friend of all students 
of Old-English poetry for a long time to come; it completely sup- 
plants previous collective editions and a great many editions of in- 
dividual poems. Only the heartiest congratulations are in order on 
the fulfillment of a long, exacting, and arduous task. Meticulous 
care and what must have been almost unbounded patience have been 
applied in producing a work that in certain respects will be final or all 
but. This is by no means to say that new and differently conceived 
editions of the various poems will not be welcome and serve a good 
purpose. 

Future refinements in the science of photography may make the 
manuscripts here and there yield up a few more letters now invisible 
or highly uncertain, but apart from this the textual readings will 
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remain unchanged forever. The same probably in the main holds good 
for the description of the manuscripts. Further study of the poems 
will no doubt lead to occasional changes based on some substantia] 
changes in interpretation, and here I have in mind not this or that 
editor’s penchant for, or aversion to, a comma here or a semicolon 
there, and the like. Where no editor is likely to be final is in his treat. 
ment of textual cruxes; for, as long as men reflect on various damaged 
or obviously poorly transmitted verses, new thoughts will recommend 
themselves. To have it otherwise would amount to a strange stagna- 
tion. But all this is statistically a small matter. The unlikely dis- 
covery of other manuscripts of the poems which have come down to u 
would no doubt lead to some editorial changes but apart from the 
present cruxes probably no great number, for by and large the texts 
seem to have come down in remarkably good condition. Some new 
poems may turn up, too, but this can only be an attractive thought 
comparable to the hope of one day finding some or all of the lost 
books of Livy. 

Taken in isolation, the present editions of Béowulf and Judith, 
despite the veritable spate of Béowulf editions of recent years, are 
exceedingly useful and good. Both poems have been edited in the 
same conservative fashion, so desirable in an edition of this particular 
sort, as their predecessors; the discussion of the manuscript (British 
Museum Ms Cotton Vitellius A.XV) (pp. ix-xxxiii, lxvi-lxxiv) is full 
and up-to-date. Apropos of Junius’ transcript of Judith (Bodleian 
Ms. Junius 105) and Dobbie’s remark that the writing “seems too 
vigorous and well formed to be the work of a man of eight-five” I 
should like to introduce a personal note. I know a man of eighty-five 
whose writing has been continuously familiar to me since 1919; it ap- 
pears to me today substantially unchanged, certainly no less well and 
neatly formed than ever. I receive letters occasionally from a man of 
ninety-six whose writing shows a firmness, even a dash one might say, 
that quite belies his age, while at the age of eighty-nine Professor 
Klaeber’s hand seemed to me no different from when I first knew it 8 
quarter of a century before. Thus Dobbie’s inference (pp. xxii-ill, 
n. 7) may perhaps not be justified. 

In the categories included, the bibliography seems to be very full and 
the list of papers on various aspects of textual criticism (pp. lxxxiii-) 
down to June 1952 highly convenient. Among translations of the 
whole Béowulf (pp. lxxx-lxxxii) I miss the French version of Federico 
Olivero, identical in format with the Italian edition (Turin, 1934), 
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where Olivero’s introduction, translation, and notes are done over into 
French. A matter of decidedly mild bibliographical interest. 

The notes are generously conceived: for Béowulf pp. 113-281, for 
Judith pp. 281-89. It is, of course, a pity that Wrenn’s sensitive and 
interesting edition of Béowulf was not available quite in time, and the 
same may be said of Benno Johann Timmer’s Judith (see p. vi), but 
if Dobbie had waited until all editions of Béowulf known to be pro- 
jected or even in the works had appeared we might well still be wait- 
ing for the present welcome volume. But editions and commentary 
keep accumulating, and it would be a grand thing if the editor might 
one day think of bringing the notes to the Junius (1931) and Vercelli 
(1932) manuscripts up-to-date since it is now getting on to twenty- 
five years since these first appeared. The Paris Psalter and the Meters 
of Boethius (1932) can probably wait a bit. 

In conclusion four distinct tributes are due. To the many, many 
scholars, great and small, whose researches over the last century and 
more have made possible a mainly clear and intelligent interpretation 
of the Old-English poetical corpus, especially the richly difficult 
Béowulf. To the late Professor George Philip Krapp who conceived 
and launched the new completed series. To Elliott Van Kirk Dobbie 
who first as coéditor, since Professor Krapp’s death in 1934 editor, 
brought this project to elegant fruition. To Columbia University and 
the Columbia University Press for support and mechanically fine 
production of this distinguished project. 


Harvard University F. P. MAGOUN, JR. 


Graydon Eggers, The Owl and the Nightingale, translated into verse, 
with foreword by Paull Baum (Durham, N. C.: Duke Univ. Press, 
1955. xviii + 62 pp. $3.00). THIS rendering into modern English 
verse of the familiar Middle English poem flows smoothly and the 
Duke University Press has given it to us in a most attractive form. 
Unhappily the translator makes free with the original all too often. 
After looking at his first two couplets we know what to expect: 

One time upon a summer day, 

Within a corner hid away, 

I heard the matter of this tale 

About an Owl and Nightingale. 
This is well turned but departs greatly from the old text, which reads 
(Jesus MS version) : 
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Ich wes in one sumere dale 
In one swipe dyele hale. 
Iherde ich holde grete tale 
An vile and one nyhtegal». 


Here sumere dale means ‘ valley open to the South’ (Grattan’s ex- 
planation) and grete tale means ‘ angry conversation ’ (i. e. a wrangle 
or altercation). There is nothing in the text that answers to Mr 
Eggers’ first line or to most of his third line or to the about of his 
fourth line. I should prefer to translate the passage in this way: 

I was in a south-wide dell, 

In a corner hidden well. 

A wood ow] and a nightingale 

Heard I holding angry tale. 


Here I have transposed the lines of the second couplet in order to kee; 
for the modern rendering the inverted order of therde ich. The poet 
did not give the species of the owl but from what follows it is clear that 
she was a wood owl rather than a barn owl. 

In justice to the translator let me add that he does not often get % 
far away from his text as he got at the start. It will be of ‘nterest, 
nevertheless, to look at a few more of his couplets. His rendering of 
lines 527-530 reads: 

In that hard season one may find 
Who goes before, who lies behind. 
So one may see, if one but will, 
When I harsh duty must fulfil. 


Here the first couplet is well enough, or would be if forp 528 wer 
translated ‘forward’ instead of ‘before.’ The second couplet, hov- 
ever, does not do justice to the poet’s 


Me may iseon at pare neode 
Hwan me schal harde wike beode. 


In particular, it fails to bring out the parallelism of the two couplets 
ignoring as it does the fact that at fare neode ‘at that time of need’ 
(i.e. in winter) is parallel to the at pan harde ‘ in that hard season 
of line 527%. If one follows Kenyon’s interpretation of 529-530 om 
may translate the couplet thus: 


It can be seen in time of need 
For whom hard tasks shall be decreed. 


+e%n 


But this rendering leaves out are and the omission makes the state 
ment too general. I prefer to translate as follows: 
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In that need-time one can see 
Whose the heavy loads shall be. 
Mr Eggers’ rime as well as his translation might be better in lines 
533-534 : 


For no cold winter lose I care 
Because I lose no strength in fear. 


This is a try at rendering 


Of none wyntre ich ne recche, 
Vo[r] ich nam non aswunde wrecche. 


My own try goes thus: 
Of no winter reck I aught, 
For I’m no wretched shrunk-to-nought. 
[end my sampling of Mr Eggers’ couplets with lines 1229-1230: 


If you see when the shaft is aimed, 

Oft can you keep from being maimed. 
This translation is far from satisfactory, as we shall see. The Middle 
English text reads, 

& fleo schal toward mis yenge 

If pu isihst hw fleo of strenge. 
Grattan in his edition points out that fleo 1229 is for flo ‘ arrow’ (OE 
fa) and that toward is an adverb. In Old English adverbial téweard 
may mean ‘ forwards’ (in approach, of course) and I think toward has 
the same meaning here, Instead of hw 1230 the Cotton MS has hu and 
the interpreters of the passage commonly proceed from this reading. I 
take hu to represent late OE Ag (earlier hie), acc. sg. of héo ‘she.’ If 
it does, it refers to the feminine noun fleo ‘ arrow’ and the couplet may 


be rendered. 
And barb amiss shall forward go 
If you see it fly from bow. 


That is, the arrow is destined to miss you if you see it leaving the 
bowstring. This is strong language but the poet in the next couplet 
tries to justify his schal and the translator ought not to have weakened 
it toa mere oft can. 

The eight-page foreword by Professor Baum is done with the easy 
erudition, sound critical judgment, and scholarly care that one would 
expect of this eminent man of learning. I have only one item to add 
to his observations : he might have pointed out that the Owl belongs to 
an ancient Germanic genre, the fliting or war of words. The poet 
was highly original in that he turned the disputants into birds and 
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had them debate matters drawn in part from Mediterranean tradi- 
tion but his poem is rooted and grounded none the less in the literary 


heritage of oldest England. 
KEMP MALONE 


Marvin T. Herrick, Tragicomedy: Its Origin and Development in 
Italy, France, and England (Urbana: Univ. of Illinois Press, 1955, 
vii + 331 pp. Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, vol. 39), 
IF Marvin T. Herrick had wanted a quotation for the title page of 
this excellent book he might well have chosen these verses from 
Psalms : 

The stone which the builders rejected 

Is become the head of the corner. 


For against the protest of the more conservative critics, against 
the authority of most great classical plays, tragicomedy, which started 
relatively late in the history of the major dramatic genres, grew until 
it had swallowed up most of its venerable competitors and become not 
only the dominant but almost the sole form of play. What our 
theatre produces is rarely either a right tragedy or a right comedy. 
It is a tragicomedy. 

The modern history of this genre, as Herrick demonstrates, began 
with the attempts of sixteenth century critics to explain the mixture of 
tragic and comic qualities in Plautus’ Amphitryon and Euripides’ 
Cyclops. Accepting Plautus’ term tragicocomoedia as denoting 8 
separate kind, the critics were not sure whether it meant a comedy 
with tragic elements or a tragedy with comic qualities. 

Sacred dramatists could profit from this ambiguity and write mixed 
plays of either kind. Secular dramatists also did this since they 
gladly recognized that many a good play could not be fitted into the 
classical pattern of either comedy or tragedy. Then, too, the popular 
tradition of medieval mysteries, miracles and moralities helped under- 
mine the older concept that tragedy should be based on history and 
comedy on the poet’s invention. It was obvious that the plays built 
around Biblical history were not tragedies. So it was, especially 2 
England, that the term “history ” provided another inclusive label. 

That Italy was neo-classical earlier than either France or England 
is shown by the absence of this popular influence. Such dramatists #8 
Guarini and Giraldi Cinthio stuck close to Senecan models. Theit 
tragicomedies are classical tragedies with happy endings. Yet, 
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France the unclassical drame libre could be, and was, called tragi- 
comedy when the classical tradition became influential. Later, how- 
ever, under the influence of the Italian dramatists, the drame libre lost 
favor and the tragicomédie became more like the Italian tragedia di 
lieto fin. 

Across the channel a stronger popular tradition kept Tudor and 
Llizabethan poets from too much concern with the rules. It is not 
until well into the seventeenth century that plays by such poets as 
Beaumont and Fletcher approach the Italian type. Indeed, one has to 
wait for Dryden and Howard before one finds plays that are com- 
parable to the French, though even these follow the continental 
models—to quote Dryden—“ only at a distance; for the genius of the 
English cannot bear too regular a play.” 

Dryden knew his countrymen. When Dennis and Addison objected 
to tragicomedy as a bastard form and demanded a return to classical 
tragedy and comedy they had lost the battle before they had begun to 
fight. Their weapons were out of date and their battlefield, England, 
gave every advantage to their opponents. Popular taste still demanded 
the mingling of laughter and tears and influenced even the critics. 
By 1751 Johnson was unable to find rational grounds for rejecting the 
mixture of tragic and comic subjects. Tragicomedy had won the day. 

The aftermath is known. Sentimental comedy and domestic tragedy 
became the mode not only in England but in France. Diderot, Beau- 
marchais and Mercier, uncomfortable with the old term, invented a 
new one, le drame, for those contemporary plays which combined 
serious actions with the manners of comedy. Soon the European 
theatre was dominated by le drame and its cousin, le mélodrame. 
Such disparate geniuses as Dumas fils, Ibsen and Chékov wrote in a 
common form, le drame, as do most of their successors today. For the 
modern drama is in that middle region between tragedy and comedy 
which is presided over by the spirit of tragicomedy. 

No summary can do justice to the richness of this book. Though 
the major outlines of the history of this genre were roughly drawn 
before Herrick, he has performed a masterly job of organization and 
synthesis. His every generalization is solidly supported by copious 
references to both plays and critical treatises. His book will be found 
indispensable for anyone interested in comparative literature, the 
European theatre, or literary criticism. 


Dartmouth College VERNON HALL, JR. 
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John V. Curry, Deception in Elizabethan Comedy (Chicago: Loyola 
Univ. Press, 1955. viii-+ 197 pp. $3.50). THIS is a good study 
of a somewhat unpromising subject. In the present century, a great 
deal has been written on different aspects of Elizabethan dramatic 
technique and a merely mechanical treatment of deception in comedy 
could not conceivably have been of much interest. But Father 
Curry is not satisfied with cataloguing and describing. He enjoys a 
good comic situation and communicates his enjoyment. His writing 
has precision and varity. He does not waste words. Above all, he 
has thought about the facts here collected and without attaching too 
great an importance to them has brought out their significance. The 
book, I should add, is handsomely printed and bound and does credit 
to its publisher. 

Setting out with the object of discovering whether “ the tricks and 
stratagems, the presence of which in Elizabethan comedy any reader 
will at least occasionally notice, were in large part no more than epi- 
sodic and disconnected jokes,” designed to afford incidental enter- 
tainment, he decided upon “ a series of converging approaches.” The 
agents of deception come first, headed by mere mischief-makers, like 
Diccon in Gammer Gurton’s Needle, but including a wide variety of 
characters, some of whom act as “ testers, exposers, and benevolent 
protectors.” Next we have “the several types of victims and their 
contribution to the action; the checks and reversals to trains of 
deception ;” and “the means of deception,” that is, the tricks and 
stratagems themselves. “The mere number and diversity of the 
devices ” contributes to our growing realization of “ what an astonish- 
ing amount of the action of Elizabethan comedies, even of romantic 
comedies, moved through situations of deceiving and being deceived.” 
A later chapter, on the appeal of deception to audiences, is the most 
interesting in the book. There is, for instance, the “ increasingly 
sophisticated pleasure of seeing dramatic conflict work itself out in 
terms of deception ” and there is the infectious exuberance of the 
tricksters themselves, some of whom take “a bumptious and lively 
pleasure in their own cleverness.” Deception also is shown to be 
“a means by which irony may be introduced into a play, and in this 
use of deception in effecting irony and stimulating an ironic response 
in the spectators lies one of its chief sources of audience appeal.” 

In the same chapter, Father Curry questions some current inter 
pretations of major plays. In each case, he associates deception 
with comedy and would make dark plays brighter in consequence. 
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Thus, in the Trial Scene in The Merchant of Venice, he warns 
us against assuming that “anything like a really tragic situation ” 
is created. From the moment of Portia’s entrance disguised, the 
Elizabethan audience might well have had confidence that Shylock 
would somehow be thwarted; and, just before the climax, comes an 
easily forgotten passage (lines 282-294) in which “ Shakespeare ex- 
ploited the comic possibilities of the disguise situation and the decep- 
tion of the husbands as to the identity of the lawyer and clerk.” In 
Measure for Measure, again, we are reminded of the effectiveness, 
achieved at whatever cost, of the concluding scene, “in which all the 
threads are gathered together and subjected tantalizingly to even 
further entanglement before being unknotted and smoothed out.” 
The surprises are for the characters in the play, not for the audience, 
which has knowledge of the underlying deception and will not be too 
painfully concerned. The presence of the Duke disguised, “a pro- 
tective and guiding figure,” makes a tragic ending unthinkable. In 
Volpone, finally, the Fox himself and Mosca are malicious; not “ just 
jolly knaves with an itch for mischief and a merely incidental interest 
in other people’s money.” The atmosphere is, nevertheless, kept from 
thickening, “ and the audience from being repelled,” by “ the laughter 
that billows through the play in gusty waves.” A laughter, once more, 
which arises, “at least partially, from the interflowing intellectual 
delight taken by both deceivers and audience in the artful practice of 
trickery.” 

In one or two instances, I am not sure that the full implications of 
a passage are taken into account. When Volpone, infatuated, refuses 
to let well enough alone, the action accompanying his soliloquy just 
before should not be forgotten. “Give me a bowl of lusty wine,” he 
cries; drinks—“ hum, hum, hum ”—and drinks again: 


So, so, so, so. 
This heat is life: ’tis blood by this time: Mosca! 


Maria, in Twelfth Night, is classified with mischief-makers who “ in- 
dulge in deception not so much for any ulterior purpose as for its own 
sake.” Father Curry admits, it is true, “a touch of revenge” in 
her case. ‘“ She and Sir Toby are stirred to animosity by the steward’s 
conceited presumption in aspiring to be Olivia’s husband, his officious 
arrogance toward all in the household, and his congenital frigidity 
tocakes and ale.” A more immediate motive is, however, quite clearly 
indicated. Malvolio has scolded them and spoiled their party. His 
last words are directly addressed to her. 
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Mistress Mary, if you priz’d my lady’s favour at anything more than cop. 
tempt, you would not give means for this uncivil rule. She shall know of it, 
by this hand. 


“Go shake your ears,” she says; and there and then begins to plot 
against him. 


Bryn Mawr College ARTHUR COLBY SPRAGUE 


Arthur Sewell, Character and Society in Shakespeare (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1951. 149 pp. $2.50). THIS brief volume, based 
upon a series of lectures delivered at the University of Athens, con- 
tains some valuable and original critical insights, Professor Sewell 
takes issue with those critics who have seen Shakespeare’s characters 
primarily as psychological studies of “real” people. But, unlike 
some others who have also rejected the psychological interpretation, he 
does not reduce the plays to theatrical contrivances, collections of stun- 
ning but essentially incoherent stage effects. Rather, he treats Shake- 
speare’s characterization as an aspect of the moral vision of the plays, 
deeply meaningful and consistent in its own way. Each of the great 
character creations of Shakespeare embodies what Professor Sewell 
calls “a distinctive address to the world,” which is part of the larger 
conception of the play. In the comedies, the characters exist in a 
secular society, and are presented in terms of secular values; in the 
histories, the dominant values are public and political. The tragedies 
grow out of a more profound moral vision and the world which their 
characters address is conceived in metaphysical terms. The romances, 
finally, return to dominantly secular values, and are therefore viewed 
by Professor Sewell not as the culmination of Shakespeare’s work, but 
as evidence of a change, “almost an impairment” in Shakespeare's 
vision after the great achievement of the tragedies. 

Professor Sewell has much that is stimulating to say about dramatic 
characterization in general, and Shakespeare’s plays in particular. 
Unfortunately, however, he relies far too heavily upon fixed categories 
and sweeping generalizations ; in a deliberately undogmatic and modest 
tone, he continually makes the most dogmatic assertions, His very 
notion of society, one of the central ideas of the book, is puzzling and 
ambiguous: it is a moral abstraction, one which has nothing to do with 
the rich, complex, and shifting society of which Shakespeare and his 
plays were a part. The distinction he makes between the secular 
society of the comedies and the metaphysical society of the tragedies is 
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one between “a universe of physical happenings and secular judge- 
ments” and “a universe in which the physical and the metaphysical 
march together and in which the secular judgement no longer has 
supreme relevance.” (p. 38) But is the world of Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, and Measure for Measure, to take 
three comedies almost at random, one simply of physical happenings 
and secular judgments? Even The Merchant of Venice, which Pro- 
fessor Sewell uses to exemplify Shakespeare’s handling of comedy, 
ean hardly be said to embody secular moral values primarily. In fact, 
the discussion of the comedies is at once the briefest and the most un- 
satisfactory aspect of the book, because the consistency and limitation 
of vision which Professor Sewell’s theory calls for in these works, is 
completely foreign to them. 

Even in his treatment of the histories and tragedies, Professor 
Sewell constantly oversimplifies in order to fit Shakespeare’s plays into 
his prefabricated categories. Since the histories, by his definition, 
deal with a public and political society, we must believe that “the 
characters of the historical plays have no truly private emotions.” (p. 
51) In Macbeth, we are told, “we lose the sense of that ethical and 
political order which is expressed in social institutions.” (p. 98) “In 
Othello we cannot suppose that society is ever moral or good.” (p. 
108) “[In Antony and Cleopatra and Coriolanus] we are never 
interested in what these characters do to themselves.” (p. 125) And 
asa final example: “ King Lear . . . is the only one of Shakespeare’s 
plays in which personal relationship is treated as an end and not as a 
means; the only play in which personal relationships seem to deter- 
mine character rather than to have an effect upon character.” (pp. 
110-11) It is unfair, of course, to play the game of abstracting quota- 
tions from their context, and Professor Sewell is too intelligent a 
critie to mean things so obviously at variance with the plays them- 
selves. The difficulty, however, is that he is trying to cover so much 
ground so quickly that he can never give us the detailed exposition 
necessary to lend some kind of conviction at least, to the generalizations 
cited above. 

It is perhaps the chief objection to this book that, brilliant and 
perceptive as it frequently is, it does not in the end add very much 
to our specific understanding of Shakespeare. Like so many recent 
critics, Professor Sewell seems to be more interested in bringing Shake- 
speare’s work into harmony with the preoccupations and values of 
modern criticism than in studying it for itself. The discussion of 
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King Lear, studded with many fine remarks, concludes with the 
amazing question: “ Does not the play look forward to Dostoievsky. 
rather than back to Seneca?” If so, the less Shakespeare he, 


SIDNEY THOMAS 


Ian Jack, Augustan Satire, Intention and Idiom in English Poetry 
1660-1750 (Oxford, Eng.: Clarendon Press, 1952. vi-+ 163 pp), 
AUGUSTAN Satire is a temperate book, an introduction to the 
satirical masterpieces of Butler, Dryden, Pope, and Johnson, which is 
humanely appreciative and appropriately informed. While the 
specialist familiar with these poets and their ancient predecessors vill 
discover little here that is new or surprising, students and lay readers 
of poetry will find guidance that may protect them from common mis- 
understandings about satire in the Silver Age of English literature. 
Mr. Jack reminds us anew that in reading the Augustan satirists we 
must keep in mind the writer’s “ intention,” especially the design and 
the norms of style that he assumed in undertaking each of his com- 
positions. The principal object of the book is to make “ an examina- 
tion of the ways in which the principle of decorum was interpreted ina 
number of poems by different writers.” In making this investigation, 
Mr. Jack alerts us frequently and well to the very special meanings 
that terms such as “ mock-heroic,” “ parody,” and “ satire ” had for 
the Augustan poet and critic. 

Mr. Jack’s examination is most successful in the chapters on 
Absalom and Achitophel and on Pope’s Horatian satires. The prin- 
cipal point he makes about Dryden’s great poem, that it is in many 
respects a piece of serious heroic poetry, is, if not wholly novel, worth 
emphasizing, and the argument from analogous works and from 
Dryden’s treatment of his characters is well made. Pope’s satires are 
introduced by some apt discriminations between Latin satura and 
English “ satire ” and by contrasting Horace’s “ graceful negligence” 
with Juvenal’s “ tragical ” oratory, an approach especially useful for 
present-day readers who may come to these poems with the notion thet 
satire is always “ against someone.” 

It is at this point, in the treatment of Pope’s Horatian manner, 
that we see difficulties in an argument from intention. Emphasis 
the Horatian model—proper in itself—makes it difficult to allow fot 
Pope’s indebtedness to other poets and to other poetic traditions, 
heroic, pastoral, and descriptive. Elwin and Courthope note, for eX 
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ample, that on occasion Pope is nearer to Juvenal than to Horace 
(Vol. 111, pp. 297-298). Although Mr. Jack illustrates very well the 
variety in Pope’s satirical verse, insistence on Horatian decorum 
leads him to detect lapses and faults that vanish on a broader inter- 
pretation of Pope’s intention. More disturbing is the final evaluation 
of The Dunciad, where it it is assumed that the poem would be better 
if it were more consistently mock-heroic. But is this likely? The 
texture of the poetry in The Dunciad is often thinnest, the sensibility 
most vulgar, in the very passages, such as the games of Book II, where 
Pope is most consistently and relentlessly mock-epic. In evaluating 
The Rape of the Lock, Mr. Jack rightly stresses the complexity of the 
poetry over and beyond its strictly mock-epic qualities. Without 
chiding a critic for mentioning intention to ears polite, as some ex- 
tremists would, we may feel that to use this concept without com- 
menting on its elusiveness and without more careful definition is to be 
critically naive. 

That Pope’s intention as defined by the genre in which he is writing 
and his intention as implied in his actual expression are not always 
easy to square appears from Mr. Brooks’ essay in The Well-Wrought 
Urn and from Mr. Austin Warren’s companion-piece in Rage for 
Order. Mr. Brooks’ analysis, if at times supersubtle, is an example 
of a kind of close scrutiny almost absent from Mr. Jack’s essays. The 
subtitle to Augustan Satire aptly links “intention and idiom,” but 
the connection between the two is rarely brought out by exhibiting 
particular uses of language, rhetorical or metrical. A notable and 
happy exception is the account of Johnsonian generality, where John- 
son’s peculiar devices, such as “the generic article,” are well illus- 
trated. For the most part, Mr. Jack contents himself with sum- 
marizing labels (“skillful rhetoric,” “brilliant wit”) or with 
pleasant sentences of appreciation or aesthetic impression. Without 
some mode of rhetorical analysis—not necessarily Mr. Brooks’ or Dr. 
Leavis’ (to whom Mr. Jack justly pays tribute)—-some more con- 
trolled and more precise handling of verbal detail, the aim that this 
book sets, of showing how “ the principle of decorum was interpreted,” 
remains largely unrealized. It may be that this reviewer has missed 
Mr. Jack’s intention. Certainly a demonstration of the kind here 
suggested would produce a long, and in all likelihood, less amiable and 
teadable book than his. 


Harvard University REUBEN A. BROWER 
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Sven M. Armens, John Gay: Social Critic (New York: King’s 
Crown Press, Columbia Univ., 1954. x-+ 262 pp. $4.00). TO 
counteract the lingering tendency to regard Gay as merely a boon 
companion of the Scriblerus Club who happened to write some amusing 
light verse and a successful ballad opera, Professor Armens has set 
out to give us an account of “the serious elements in John Gay’s 
poetry as they are made explicit in the form of major re-iterated 
themes in both the drama and the poetry.” He begins by surveying 
the rich diversity of techniques and attitudes contained in the pastoral 
tradition, and shows how skilfully Gay adapted them to his various 
purposes, not only in Rural Sports and the Shepherd’s Week but in 
his later writings, where the concrete particularities of observation 
and experience are typically presented in the light of the traditional 
pastoral contrast between the natural virtues of the countryside and 
the manifold coruptions of the town. A further analysis of Gay’s 


handling of this contrast reveals that his works in general, despite | 


their differences of occasion, method and aim, exhibit a coherent 
intellectual and moral outlook, and a consistent critical evaluation of 
contemporary society, both of which are very close to those of Swift 
and Pope. 

Professor Armens seems to me to have proved his case, and thereby 
made a useful contribution to the modern reinterpretation of early 
eighteenth-century literature. One of the procedures on which he 
relies, however, seems to me to be of dubious value. The problem of 
how to handle the relation of literature and society is, of course, 


notoriously difficult; but it is not resolved merely by translating the | 


“ re-iterated themes ” of a literary work into the conceptual language 
of the social sciences of today. The amatory scenes in the Shepherd's 
Week, for example, receive this exegesis: “The physical relationship 
of man and woman in a healthy environment is spontaneous, and, 
when allowed to be expressed without feelings of guilt, it satisfies 
fundamental needs of creativeness, communion and security ” (p. 165: 
cf. pp. 174, 196-197). No doubt; and such a view may underlie the 
usual treatment of love in pastoral and pastourelle: but does not such 
comment take us right out of John Gay’s world? and what compet 
sating advantages can be expected to accrue either to criticism or t 
literary history by demonstrating that the topot of eighteenth-century 


art are convertible into the clichés of twentieth-century life? 
University of California IAN WATT 
Berkley, California 
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Erich Konig, Edward Young: Versuch einer gedanklichen Interpre- 
tation auf Grund der Friihwerke (Bern: Francke Verlag, 1954. 130 
pp. 8.50 fr. Schweizer Anglistische Arbeiten, 37. Band). BY 
bringing together the more prominent ideas in Young’s work preceding 
the Night-Thoughts and Conjectures on Original Composition, Erich 
Kénig’s monograph finds a pattern for Young’s incongruous experi- 
ments in tumultuous religious verse and dull sermons, violent heroic 
tragedy, bland satire of typical characters, and cacophonous lyric. The 
pattern necessarily has in view the impact on the European sturm und 
drang of the later works, but the impressive result of Kénig’s study is 
that it makes altogether clear the static character of Young’s 
philosophy throughout his life and throws into relief Young’s remark- 
able ability to find effective expression for his message in his later 
works. “Von einer Entwicklung kann nur insofern gesprochen 
werden, als Young seine Gedanken immer besser, wirkungsvoller und 
auch origineller formuliert ” (p. 123). 

Konig proceeds by reviewing rapidly the psychological approaches 
of George Eliot and, in our own day, of H. Mutschmann, the treat- 
ment of Young as a transitional literary figure in the early work of 
Harry Hayden Clark and more recently in the thesis of Kithe Laux, 
and the relating of Young to contemporary theological polemic by 
Isabel St. John Bliss and to Newtonian physics by J. Lindsay. He 
then establishes two main currents in Young’s ideas: one, a spiritual 
paradox in which the potentiality of mankind alternates with the 
omnipotence of God; the other, an impassioned artistic conception 
of the sublimity of human experience. It is this second premise which 
distinguishes Kénig’s thesis from those of his predecessors, with the 
possible exception of C. V. Wicker’s Edward Young and the Fear of 
Death (1952), which Kénig had apparently not seen. “ Der Zug zum 
Unendlichen manifestiert sich bei ihm nicht als passives Sehnen, 
sondern vielmehr als wildes Fordern, und der geistige Expansions- 
drang verbindet sich bei ihm mit einem stolzen Bewusstsein der 
eigenen Grésse, so dass sich der deutsche Sturm und Drang noch 
ehesten zu einem Vergleich herbeiziehen liesse ” (p. 23). In the two 
central portions of the study which follow, Kénig analyzes the early 
works first in terms of Young’s religious enthusiasm and then in terms 
of esthetic compulsion towards the sublime. Finally, he urges that the 
conflict of forces within Young is too compelling to admit of dis- 
tinguishing the psychological experience from its metaphysical ex- 
pression. “ Das Unendlichkeitsbewusstsein dussert sich bei ihm nicht 
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als schwirmerisches Versinken ins All, sondern vielmehr als scharfe 
Sensibilitat fiir die Komplexitit des Menschen und die inneren Span- 
nungen der menschlichen Existenz” (p. 119). In refusing to dismiss 
Young as merely transitional, Kénig uses a figure of speech rivaling 
those of Johnson and Saintsbury: “ Mit seiner bei aller Inkongruenz 
stabilen gedanklichen Struktur, in der sich Altes und Neues m 
gleichen Teilen paart, liegt Young wie sin knorriger Stamm quer im 
Fluss der allgemein Entwicklung ” (p. 124). 

Konig justly laments the absence of a modern edition of Young’s 
works and has to admit that even the Nichols-Doran edition was 
“nicht erhiltlich.” Likewise, a definitive biography to supplant 
Thomas’s monumental but outmoded work would have prevented the 
kind of error by which Kénig misses the date of Young’s ordination by 
three years. Neither the Portland nor the Tickell correspondence 
appears in the bibliography. Nevertheless, within the scope of his 
facilities, Kénig has produced a sensitive and intelligent study which 
cannot be neglected by anyone with a serious interest in Young. 


The University of Colorado HENRY PETTIT 


F. W. Bateson, Wordsworth: A Re-interpretation (London: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1954. ix-+- 227 pp. 21s.). | IT is important 
to know what a good book has to say. Mr. Bateson hears “two 
voices ” in Wordsworth, the Augustan (matter-of-fact, socially con- 
scious) and the Romantic (egocentric, escapist). The former domi- 
nates the Lyrical Ballads: such solid Augustans as Fox, Hannah More, 
and Crabbe appreciated “ Goody Blake” much more than did later 
readers. The latter voice dominates the later poems. The best 
poems, those in between, harmonize both voices. The classification 
of Lyrical Ballads as Augustan is perhaps unusual but it is helpful. 

The two voices, social and anti-social, succeeded each other, during 
Wordsworth’s youth, in cycles of about six years duration, of alter- 
nating alienation and adjustment. The passionate turning to nature 
Bateson sees primarily as an escape from harsh social realities: 
Wordsworth described himself in pursuit of nature as like a man 
“flying from something that he dreads.” First Wordsworth flees 
the uncongenial Cookson household; and the book shows a fine 
sympathy for the semi-orphan’s plight. At Hawkshead Taylor, 
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friends, and the shadowy Maid of Esthwaite (addressed in a few 
poems) reconcile the boy to mankind. The rupture of the adolescent 
romance and removal to Cambridge renew the alienation. The super- 
natural horrors, conflicting with the pastoral observations, in the 
Vale of Esthwaite are interpreted not as mere exercises in the Gothick 
manner but as signs of a truly disorganized personality. In France, 
Annette (noted as older and perhaps the romantic aggressor) and 
the socially-conscious Beaupuy turn Wordsworth back towards men 
and men’s responsibilities. Forced separation from Annette and other 
hardships renew the dislocation. But as Wordsworth’s life is one of 
progress, the relapse is less severe, the nightmares intruding into the 
humanity of Salisbury Plain are less terrifying than in the Vale of 
Esthwaite. Dorothy, young Basil Montagu, and Coleridge produce 
the cure apparent in the Lyrical Ballads. But a rhythmic pattern has 
been established. The Tintern Abbey Lines foreshadow a return to 
egocentricity. Then the isolation in which William and Dorothy 
lived before and during the German trip precipitates the severest 
crisis. The brother and sister are starting to fall in love with each 
other. Half-consciously impelled to desperate measures, Wordsworth 
ceases to write poems centered upon Dorothy, kills her symbolically 
in the Lucy poems, and establishes himself as the intended husband 
of Mary Hutchinson. Perhaps inevitably, perhaps wisely for the 
moment, his imagination turns in on itself. But a strong man is 
regaining control of himself. The semi-supernatural elements in the 
Prelude, the “presences” and the “souls of lonely places” are a 
saner repetition of the earlier supernatural elements. Family life 
helps Wordsworth the man adjust to society, but Mr. Bateson believes 
that the poet remains at the “egotistical sublime.” (Are not the 
Ecclesiastical Sonnets social in their way—too social ?) 

The valuable suggestion is made that the rapid decline in creativity 
might be due not merely to psychic exhaustion, but to the very success 
of Wordsworth the man in achieving social adjustment. The sub- 
conscious motivation to creation was weakened. 

Thus does Mr. Bateson develop his prefatory remark that Words- 
worth’s greatness lay in his “ heroic and agonized efforts to break out 
of his subjectivity.” He believes these efforts make him peculiarly 
televant to our own time, as he was to sensitive men of the last 
century. 

The main hypothesis of the book may seem sweeping, but it is 
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sustained by an impressive mass of details. Nor would it be a valid 
objection that there is little evidence outside the poems for Words- 
worth’s distress, that at the supposedly low points he usually appeared 
reasonably cheerful. A strong man, while outwardly normal, may 
yet be suffering from a deep, almost subconscious disturbance which 
would find expression only in dreams and poetry. (Young Matthew 
Arnold, spiritually distressed in his poems, was outwardly something 
of a dandy). If emphasis on Wordsworth’s cheerfulness in the dark 
years was once useful, this renewed emphasis on the disturbance is 
needed to explain two things: the distress recorded in the Prelude 
and the extent to which nineteenth-century readers found Words- 
worth a “ healer.” 

The book’s candor upon the relations between brother and sister 
has aroused some strong opposition. But we need not be outraged into 
violent rejection. The evidence is strong, the circumstances deeply 
moving. But why horrifying? 

Readers may gratefully accept this book for what it contributes even 
if they do not accept all its implied attitudes. They need not regard 
introversion as pure disease, nor extroversion as pure health. Nor 
need alienation and adjustment be regarded as the sole underlying 
realities of life, and all Wordsworth’s intellectual and imaginative 
speculations reduced to mere epiphenomena or symptoms. One may 
feel that men may, by intellect and imagination, make some approach 
to Truth, and that Wordsworth (not without cost) made some progress 
in this direction between 1797 and 1805. If Truth rather than 
adjustment is taken as the goal, then some degree of maladjustment 
may be taken as both desirable and inescapable. Mr. Bateson half 
implies that the beauty of nature or of art is of no significance except 
to a sick man who needs an escape. Plato and the Romantics thought 
it a source of knowledge. 

But Mr. Bateson’s book is short, it gains something in special 
insight from its limitation of matters to be considered ; its concentra- 
tion on “efficient” rather than “ final ” causes is part of this limi- 
tation. It should be read, as it was doubtless intended to be read, 
not as a contradiction of other insights but as a supplement. 


Southern Illinois University JAMES BENZIGER 
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Harry H. Clark, Richard H. Fogle, Robert P. Falk, John H. Raleigh, 
C. Hugh Holman, edited by Floyd Stovall, The Development of 
American Literary Criticism (The Univ. of North Carolina Press, 
1955. 262 pp. $4.00). THIS collection of essays reviewing Ameri- 
can criticism developed from the papers read at the American 
literature section of the Modern Language Association meeting of 
1952. Mr. Clark surveys the period 1800-1840 for its changing atti- 
tudes towards critical methods and concepts. Mr. Fogle summarizes 
the criticism of 1840-1870 from the approach of a critical interest: 
“Organic Form in American criticism.” Mr. Falk writes an excellent 
essay reviewing the Genteel Decades, 1870-1900; and Mr. Raleigh 
ably reviews the first three decades of the 20th Century. It is a 
useful book, not without importance, but it is spoiled by the final 
essay, Mr. Holman’s pedestrian survey of criticism since 1930, and 
there is too much overlap essay to essay—a waste of repetitions. 

The only thing difficult about writing the history of American 
criticism is writing it, and far better than a collaboration of five 
authors is a single author who knows how to write. It is a book need- 
ing a pattern, a designed intention. In his Foreword the Editor tells 
us that he has not attempted to impose one, but this much is obvious 
from the essays themselves. It seems to me that what the Editor has 
imposed upon this collection is an arbitrary title: “The Develop- 
ment of American Literary Criticism.” Arbitrary, because the essays 
fail to support it. They do other jobs than this one. What did 
American criticism develop from? What did modern criticism develop 
from? What is missing from Mr. Holman’s superficial survey of 
recent criticism is bridgework connecting early American criticism 
with the moderns. Mr. Holman says nothing whatever about the 
origins of modern criticism other than some few obvious points—. g., 
psychological criticism has its “ germinal spirit in Sigmund Freud ”; 
the ethical rectitude of Babbitt and the New Humanists “finds in 
Winters’ criticism a continuing and effective voice.” Mr. Stovall’s 
collection fails to convince me that there was any “ development ” in 
American criticism. If there is, it will take another book to prove it. 

American criticism developed from European sources: Coleridge, 
Arnold, Taine, Croce. It recast, recreated or translated their dogmas; 
it built new structures upon foreign foundations, as for example 
Parrington upon Taine. I find little evidence in this book to sub- 
stantiate Mr. Stovall’s thesis that American criticism “ has come to be 
what it is through a process of growth sustained, in part at least, 
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by the absorption of native materials.” I do not know what this 
statement means, and I remain curious to know what Poe’s criticism 
and Henry James’ criticism developed from. These questions get 
answered in the scattered dicta of the collection, but they are peri- 
pheral to the book’s intention or design. 

The essays by Fogle, Falk, and Raleigh interpret facts and reduce 
facts to summaries. Mr. Fogle places facts in a perspective by estab- 
lishing points of relationship, as between Poe and Coleridge or between 
Poe and Allen Tate. In his judgments Mr. Fogle is sometimes short- 
sighted, and on Henry James he is unjust. Does Mr. Fogle really 
believe that James did a disservice to American literature? “ James 
did a disservice to American literature by provoking that prejudice 
which confuses form with dullness, beauty with sentimentality, and 
brains with bloodlessness.” Mr. Fogle has an axe to grind—at 
James’ expense. James was too thoroughgoing an “ organicist,” and 
he sinned against organicism: “ James, a thoroughgoing organicist— 
how often the words germ, seed, and organism recur in his Prefaces— 
has stripped organicism of a dimension. His organic unity refers 
wholly to the work, tt lacks the height and breadth of philosophic 
speculation.” True, but so what? How villainous of James to strip 
“organicism ” of one of its dimensions! But James, it turns out, is 
not the only villain in the plot against Organicism. The true villains 
are Emerson and Poe. Mr. Fogle calls them “ the true architects of 
the American breakdown of organic form... .” It is all rather 
confusing: Poe and Emerson are architects, but they are architects 
of a breakdown! 

The jacket to this book naively assures us that the editor and con- 
tributors “have no theory to prove nor any conscious desire to stir 
up debate,” and the editor warns us that “each author is solely 
responsible for the opinions expressed in his essay.” It is a true 
jacket. The contributors are not controversial in tone; it is also true 
that most of them have no theory to prove. In Mr. Holman’s essay 
no opinions are expressed other than second-hand ones. In quoting 
Philip Wheelwright, the non-committal Mr. Holman—never quite 
certain whether it is yes or no—says “I suspect Mr. Wheelwright is 
correct.” Mr. Boege “is probably correct in saying ” such and such. 
Ete. His opinion on Ranson is Alfred Kazin’s opinion, and on the 
New Critics it is Pottle’s. Mr. Holman has not digested his material 
to recreate it in cogent summary. His essay, a patchwork of quo- 
tations and book titles annotated by quotations, seems to me nothing 
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more than a stale bibliographical survey. He footnotes some of his 
quotations not by their original publication-source but rather by 
the haphazard reprint at hand, and he lazily cites a fourth-hand echo 
instead of the original source for that now stale theory that “our 
age is the victim of what has been called a ‘dissociation of sensi- 
bility.’ Some of his footnotes belong in the text of his essay, and a 
considerable amount of what is now in the text belongs in his footnotes. 
You can tell a critic by his quotations and a scholar by his footnotes. 


University of Connectiout R. W. STALLMAN 


Noah Webster, Letters, ed. Harry R. Warfel (New York: Library 
Publishers, 1953. xlvi-+- 562 pp.). HERE is a handsome and 
well edited collection of 188 letters of Noah Webster (NW) to com- 
memorate the 125th anniversary of An American Dictionary. To dis- 
play NW’s versatility, Professor Warfel “has chosen letters from 
nearly every year between 1783 and 1843,” and has sought to represent 
especially “his labors in behalf of copyright legislation, his books, 
his theory of language, his principles of lexicography, his economic 
theories, his political services and ideas, his religious views, and his 
character traits.” The editor has “prepared a readable yet exact 
text rather than a facsimile reproduction of handwritten or printed 
sources,” generally following “ the manuscript version wherever it has 
been available.” 

Following the Preface, from which the preceding quotations are 
taken, is an extremely useful Table of Contents giving the addressee 
and date of every letter and an analysis of its contents. Next comes 
a brief Introduction, which gives some of the highlights of NW’s 
varied career to help place the letters in perspective. From “ The 
Location of Noah Webster’s Letters,” we learn that these 188 letters 
come from 58 MS. or printed sources. The letters themselves, like 
the preceding sections, are attractively set up in what appears to be ten 
point type with generous leading. The notes, apparently in eight 
point type, also generously leaded, are adequate, and the “ List of 
Persons Mentioned,” which identifies about 3,000 persons, some, such 
as Lyman Cobb, rather fully (ca. 75 words), is one of the most 
useful features of the edition. A word index of about 500 items 
and a full index complete the book. It will be seen that Professor 
Warfel has put a tremendous amount of work into furnishing this 
edition with all the aids the reader is likely to need. 
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These 188 letters must be but a very small part of NW’s correspon- 


dence. They seem, however, to be well selected and to illustrate those 
sides of the man which are important. Of interest to language 
students will be the large number (ca. 47) dealing with language, 
including the famous one to John Pickering on his Vocabulary, 

This reviewer finds little to quarrel with in this edition in terms of 
what it purports to be, a representative selection of NW’s correspon- 
dence. Textual purists may be unhappy over the treatment of the 
text, but the editor has told us what he has done and has given the 
source of every letter. On page xlii we read that after NW’s death 
his dictionary “ was taken over by George and Charles Merriam, whose 
successor company had the scholarly interest to make possible a 
periodic revision of the work in 1847, 1864, 1890, and 1934.” It 
might have been noted that the 1934 edition is the well known 
Webster's New International Dictionary. 


University of Alabama I. WILLIS RUSSELL 


Einar Ol. Sveinsson, ed., Brennu-Njdls saga (Reykjavik: Hid 
Islenzka Fornritafélag, 1954. clxiii +516 pp. Islenzk Fornrit, 12). 
THE edition of Njdls saga was one of the most difficult tasks con- 
fronting the publishers of the Old Icelandic Text Society in Iceland. 
In the first place its many manuscripts had never been reduced to 
the order demanded by a modern editor and, though the Islenzk 
Fornrit are not primarily a text edition, this fundamental work had 
to be done. In the second place much had of late been written with 
the idea of localizing Njdla’s author and singling him out among the 
known personalities of the Sturlunga Age. In the third place Njala, 
being the masterpiece among sagas, it was imperative that the editor 
should rise to the occasion and produce an edition worthy of the 
great work. 

I think it safe to say that Einar Ol. Sveinsson has fulfilled our 
hopes in that respect. It was to be expected, for he has now for more 
than twenty years been dealing with Njdla in one way or another. 
In 1933 he published a dissertation (Um Njdlu) on it, clarifying its 
position in the saga literature, stressing its unity as a work of art, 
and the work of a single author. Ten years later (1943) he published 
a book of essays on its literary artistry (A Njdlsbid). In 1940 he 
treated its historical and cultural background in The Age of the 
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Sturlungs, recently done into English by Jéhann S. Hannesson 
(Islandica Xxxvi, 1953). And in 1953 he published Studies in the 
Manuscript Tradition of Njdls saga. 

All this information he has compressed into the concise preface 
(163 pp.) the contents of which it would be really worthwhile to 
report as there are too few who can read it in Icelandic. I have in 
another review given a short resumé of one of its chapters to give 
an idea of its quality. Here I shall be content to report shortly what 
he has to say about Njala’s presumable place of writing and its author, 
a subject dealt with in two chapters of the preface. One of the chief 
test of authorship in dealing with the sagas has been, whether the 
author was thoroughly familiar with the places and the place names 
of the saga region or not. By this test, it had long been suspected 
that Njdla’s author could not be from Rangarping, Gunnar’s and 
Njal’s home district, in fact he seems never to have seen Berg- 
porshvall, Njal’s home, with his own eyes. For this reason Einar 
Ol. Sveinsson had sought the author in Skaftafellsping, while Bardi 
Gudmundsson in many studies had argued that the author was a 
chieftain from the East Fjords, borvardr Pérarinsson, who however 
later came to live in Rangarping. In 1944 I wrote an article in 
JEGP on “ Terms of direction in Old Icelandic ” showing that Njala’s 
author used a special system of directions (austr: vestr, upp: ofan), 
most fit for use by an inhabitant of the Southern Coast of Iceland or 
Skaftafellsbing. Einar 01. Sveinsson incorporates these results in his 
preface, and raises three points to prove that Porvardr pdérarinsson 
could not very well be Njdla’s author. (1) Porvarér stayed long in 
Rangarping which Njadla’s author does not seem to have known 
well; (2) Dorvardr was an experienced lawyer, which Njala’s author 
was not, in spite of his interest in law; (3) Porvardr had often been 
to Norway and should have been thoroughly familiar with that 
country, Njdla’s author was not. 

Einar 6]. Sveinsson still thinks that his earlier choice Porsteinn 
Skeggjason (d. 1297) Njalssonar from Skégar under Eyjafjéll may 
fit the bill. But he admits that it is only a possibility. 

This must suffice to introduce this monumental edition. 


The Johns Hopkins University STEFAN EINARSSON 
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Grace Frank, The Mediaeval French Drama (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1954. 296 pp. 30s.). THIS is a splendid synthesis of the 
field of mediaeval drama. Mrs. Frank has devoted much of her career 
as a scholar and teacher to the pursuit of this subject. Doctoral 
dissertations prepared under her direction at Bryn Mawr have added 
much to the evaluation of the materials at hand. A compilation of 
this kind might be pardoned for listing names and dates in a brief, 
ungarnished style ; but Mrs. Frank often rises above this. An example 
of fine writing is where she speaks of the composer, unknown to us, 
of the twelfth-century Sponsus. The four themes, she says, “ suggest 
the studied musicianship of some master of the famous school of §. 
Martial of Limoges. Whether or not this man, like some mediaeval 
Wagner, was both musician and playwright, the music and action of 
the piece complement each other, creating the melodramatic effects 
of opera rather than the religious calm of oratorio.” * 

There are thirty-five chapters and these follow one another in well- 
planned order, developing clearly the subject matter. For brevity 
we cite these divisions in our own words, rather than repeat the actual 
chapter titles: background, Easter plays, other liturgical material, 
Fleury book, Hilarius and the Daniel of Beauvais, the Sponsus and 
the like, spread and presentation of these dramas, the Adam—Trois 
Maries—and Resurrection, early Miracles and Bodel’s Saint-Nicholas, 
Rutebeuf’s Théophile and Herberie, the Cangé Miracles, beginnings 
of the Passion Play, the Ste-Geneviéve and Chantilly plays, the 
Griseldis, conditions in fifteenth century and later, early French 
comedy, Courtois d’Arras and Garcon et l’Aveugle, Adam le Bossu, 
Aucassin et Nicolette, fifteenth- and sixteenth-century comedies, sum- 
mary and estimate of influence, selective bibliography. 

The reviewer has only a few observations to make. The St. Gall 
and the Limoges tropes are almost identical in music as well as in 
words. The real difference is in the presence of a Chorus in the 
Limoges. The music of this Chorus, which sings before and after 
the dialogue, fits so well into the whole structure that it is hard to 
think of it as a later addition. The role of the Chorus in some of 
the Visitationes is very significant. It adds much to the drama, as in 
the Klosterneuberg version where the Chorus comments upon the race 
of Peter and John while it is in progress. We are wondering whether 
any musicologist has classified the Easter plays according to their 


1 P. 64. Examples of really fine passages can be multiplied: pp. 58, 73, 105, 
238, and so forth. 
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agreement in basic musical themes. Mrs. Frank (p. 36) equates the 
mediaeval gibberish found in a Montpellier Ms and in the Théophile, 
to which we add the speech of Tervagant in the Saint-Nicholas, with 
Moliére’s “Turkish” in the Bourgeois Gentilhomme. Moliére uses 
no gibberish; he is employing lingua franca from the Mediterranean 
region. On p. 118 (n. 1) Mrs. Frank quite rightly assumes that the 
Cangé Miracles were written in or near Paris, in opposition to Miss 
Penn’s belief that the locale was Boulogne-sur-mer. Mrs. Frank 
adds that the eight references in the plays to Boulogne are to the 
shrine of Notre Dame de Boulogne. She does not say that this 
shrine was certainly the one near Paris; she implies that it was 
Boulogne-sur-mer. Among those who have commented on the shrine 
near Paris is the present reviewer in Mélanges Gustave Cohen (Paris, 
1950), p. 127: “Il y eut une confrérie dans la Forest hors de Paris, 
établie en 1320 par Philippe le Long, sous la protection de Nostre- 
Dame-de-Boulogne. C’était cette confrérie qui rendit le nom populaire 
chez les Parisiens, et le nom du Bois de Boulogne de nos jours préserve 
ce souvenir.” On p. 238 Mrs. Frank seems to agree with the sug- 
gestion that Aucassin et Nicolette offers a parody of the “ traditional 
pattern of chivalry or the courtly romances.” But she adds “ one must 
not exaggerate,” because this little work had to have something more 
than that to endure and charm as it does. This is true, of course, and 
a parallel is in the Testament of Villon. The satire, however, is 
there. The Aucassin is not the naive mediaeval idyll which Andrew 
Lang assumed it to be, and which is still repeated in many places. 
It was part of that bourgeois, satiric movement which was growing 
in Picardy, Lorraine and Flanders since the second half of the twelfth 
century. Mrs. Frank attributes this view to “ Pauphilet and others.” 
The present reviewer does not know who proposed it first; but the 
originator was not Pauphilet.? 

This book is so well done, and so useful, that little more need be 
said. If one is asked for a general criticism, the reply would be that 
Mrs. Frank is conservative. She occasionally omits references to 
articles and comments where the authors are trying to read something 
radically new into the history of mediaeval literature. It is wise to 
be conservative ; but many of our present-day opinions will be changed 


*The reviewer said this in 1937 in his History of Old French Literature (p. 
250), and still earlier in a more obscure place. 
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in the next few years. Unusual suggestions are stimulating, especially 
when we can observe already signs of changing focus in some of our 
present methodology. 


University of North Carolina URBAN T. HOLMES, JR. 


Lesley Byrd Simpson, tr. The Celestina: A Novel in Dialogue 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univ. of California Press, 1955. xii+ 
162 pp. $3.50). JAMES Mabbe’s classical translation of the 
Celestina, published over a century after the original, and in a cultural 
climate in many ways hostile to that in which Fernando de Rojas 
lived, has long needed a successor. The Spanish Bawd, under Pro- 
fessor Simpson’s direction, no longer quaintly invokes Jupiter, but 
boldly swears by God ; her language is less rich, less sonorous, but more 
readable and modern. Melibea’s erotic adventure, in this new version, 
is confined within the sixteen acts of the first Spanish edition. The 
five or six additional acts and the minor insertions, which are printed 
in italics in modern Spanish editions, are omitted from the transla- 
tion. It has thus become possible to read the basic Celestina, in clear 
language, without the distraction of the italicized passages’ and 
without linguistic difficulties. 

This is quite an experience. Traditional criticism requires the 
reader to dismiss all questions of verisimilitude, resulting from the 
interpolations, and to give thanks for the bonus of beautiful prose. 
The present translator will have none of this specious reasoning: 
Fernando de Rojas, “ or whoever it was, ‘ corrected’ the text by inter- 
polating long passages that mercilessly elaborate the obvious, and then, 
in an apparent attempt to kill the work altogether, he inserted, be- 
tween the death of Calisto and its discovery by Melibea (who is stand- 
ing on the other side of the wall from which he falls to his death), 
five new acts!” This statement would seem opinionated if the fresh 
appeal of the translation did not justify the rejection of the conven- 
tional attitude. This reviewer admits that he has been converted to 
Simpson’s position. 

Other aspects of the translator’s interpretation cannot be so readily 
accepted: that Calisto is a Don Juan, “a humorless and half-mad 
egotist,” “a sex-ridden egotist”; that the argumentos—brilliantly 
defended by Gilman but suppressed by Simpson—are “ dull ” and “an 


1 Simpson uses italics to represent asides, 
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unnecessary piece of cluttering ”;? that the work is a novel—“ the 
first true novel to appear in the West by a hundred years ”—rather 
than a closet drama, as the author of the Prdélogo seems to suggest.® 
But whether one agrees or not with these judgments, the fresh view- 
points find expression in a vigorous, concise* style. Colleagues in 
other literature departments now have a chance to learn why His- 
panists make a fuss about the Celestina, for the old whore and her 
entourage have come to life in our century. It is safe—and gratify- 
ing—to wager that they will soon frequent the corner drugstore, clad 
in glossy, slightly obscene covers. Celestina deserves this greatest of 
twentieth-century honors. 


The Ohio State University BRUCE W. WARDROPPER 


Linus Spuler, Oskar Kollbrunner: Leben, Werk und literarhistorische 
Stellung eines Schweizer Dichters in der Neuen Welt (Frauenfeld: 
Huber Verlag, 1955. 119 pp.). THE subject of Linus Spuler’s 
critical biography is the little-known Swiss poet Oskar Kollbrunner 
(1895-1932), whose literary efforts were primarily shaped by the 
experiences of an extended sojourn in the United States. Kollbrunner 
has had some appeal for German-speaking groups in this country be- 
cause he voiced in his early poems the familiar reaction of newly 
immigrated Europeans to America: America as the “ air-conditioned 
nightmare ” which inspires longing for the simplicity and beauty of 
one’s native country. 

Mr. Spuler’s dissertation is divided into a factual biography, an 
interpretation, and an attempt to assign a literary place to his subject. 
Mr. Spuler has had the benefit of interviewing Kollbrunner’s friends 
and relatives and of examining letters and unpublished manuscripts. 
The biographical section of this work is consequently well documented. 
In the interpretative chapters Mr. Spuler fails to convince his readers 
of Kollbrunner’s uniqueness or significance. He may have set him- 
self an impossible task. 


* Without the argument the reader does not realize, at the beginning of the 
work, that Calisto has entered Melibea’s garden in pursuit of his faleon. The 
fact is that Simpson’s Preface, which elucidates this point, serves as argument 
to the whole work, whether by design or not. 

*“ Assi que quando diez personas se juntaren 4 oyr esta comedia . 
La Celestina (Clasicos Castellanos), 1, 24. 

‘Compare the much-quoted sentences from Act V: “;{O malditas haldas, 
prolixas e largas, como me estoruays de llegar adonde han de reposar mis 
nueuas! (1, 194) ” with Simpson’s “ Damn these long skirts! How they get in 
my way!”’ A small part of the meaning has been sacrificed to concision. 
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In the last part Mr. Spuler gets involved in a discussion of Koll- 
brunner’s classification as a “ deutschamerikanischer ” poet or as a 
“deutscher Dichter in Amerika.” The reader may wonder whether 
this question has not received undue emphasis. Kollbrunner’s problem 
was not one of conflicting cultural origins but one of adjustment to 
America. It is a social problem and did not affect the roots of his 
creative existence. 

Mr. Spuler rarely treats Kollbrunner’s literary productions as auto- 
nomous works of art. Frequently he uses quotations for purposes of 
biography or in order to establish relationships with Walt Whitman, 
Carl Sandburg, Rilke, Heine, and a great many others. At other 
times he paraphrases the obvious content of the quoted verse. 

More vexing is Mr. Spuler’s metaphoric and at times dithyrambic 
style which is often quite out of proportion to the modest dimensions 
of his subject. He describes Kollbrunner as “ein Poet der stillen 
besinnlichen Stunde und ein wie von Furien gepeitschter Globetrotter, 
ein Seher im Bereich des Mikrokosmos und ein Prophet der in 
michtigen, lauten Rhythmen pulsierenden neuen Welt .. .” (48). 
This particular passage recalls Gottfried Benn’s remark: “ Schrift- 
steller, die ihrem Weltbild sprachlich nicht gewachsen sind, nennt man 
in Deutschland Seher.” 

It seems to this reader that Mr. Spuler has been unfair to himself. 
When the critic is confronted with a “shallow ” work of art, inter- 
pretation “in depth” is impossible. 


Boston University PAUL KURT ACKERMANN 


J. M. Lindsay, Thomas Mann (Oxford: Blackwell, 1954. v + 137 
pp.). ALTHOUGH Mr. Lindsay’s title might lead one to expect 
something more ambitious, his study is actually limited in scope to 4 
consideration of certain major themes which recur in Thomas Mann’s 
writings. The chapters accordingly deal not with individual works, 
but with such problems as Thomas Mann and “ Biirgertum,” Mann’s 
views on the problem of the artist, his preoccupation with sickness 
and death, his evolution from a nationalist to a democrat, and his 
humanism. Doktor Faustus is allotted a whole chapter only because 
as a late work of major importance it represents, according to Mr. 
Lindsay, the latest stage in the development of the great Mann themes, 
and is therefore a point of vantage from which we can see Mann’s 
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work as a whole in better perspective. Mr. Lindsay’s other reason 
for emphasizing Doktor Faustus, that the book has not previously been 
discussed at length in English, seems less well-founded in light of 
Henry Hatfield’s stimulating discussion of the work in his book on 
Thomas Mann (Thomas Mann, Norfolk: New Directions, 1951). 

Mr. Lindsay begins with a brief biographical sketch which places 
in order for the reader the main events of Mann’s life. The second 
chapter takes up the first theme, Thomas Mann and “ Biirgertum,” 
tracing the shift from Mann’s early ambivalent attitude to his final 
affirmation of the bourgeoisie in his later years. The third chapter, 
“The Artist and the Conflict,” considers the problem of the artist 
separately from that of the Biirger, the author justifying his separa- 
tion of the two by pointing out the different values of the terms 
“ Kiinstler” and “ Biirger” in Mann’s various works. By studying 
the characteristics of both of these types separately, Mr. Lindsay 
feels, one can arrive at a clearer understanding of why conflict between 
them is inevitable. These two chapters are among the best. 

The fourth chapter centers around the great theme of sickness and 
death ; and although it deals with one of the most interesting aspects 
of Mann’s work, it is one of the weakest, both because of its style 
(which gives one the impression at times that it was written in 
haste), and because of certain conclusions, as, for example, the sug- 
gestion (p. 32) that even Thomas Buddenbrooks’ death is perhaps to 
be interpreted in light of his marriage to Gerde, or the statement (p. 
51) that Hans Castorp, “though so much younger than Gustav 
Aschenbach, emerges triumphant from the heavily charged atmosphere 
of death and disease ” on the Magic Mountain. Is it not rather be- 
cause Hans Castorp is younger that he can do so? At another point 
in this same chapter (p. 51) the author’s desire to effect a smooth 
transition from Der Zauberberg to the Joseph novels unfortunately 
leads him to make a rather weak comparison when he asks his reader to 
note “that Joseph accepts the outward forms of the Egyptian cult 
with certain mental reservations just as Hans Castrop has never sur- 
rendered unconditionally to the dangerous forces which held sway on 
the Magic Mountain”! The chapter concludes with the summary 
statement that examples of Mann’s preoccupation with death and 
disease are to be found in the critical writings as well. Unfortunately, 
however, Mr. Lindsay does not mention the titles to which he refers in 
this blanket statement. Mann scholars will, of course, be familiar with 
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the writings to which Mr. Lindsay refers. For his lay-readers, how- 
ever, he should have cited the titles of these works in a footnote. 

Chapter V, “ The Stars in his Heavens,” discusses the role played in 
Mann’s life by his great spiritual guides, Goethe, Schopenhauer, 
Wagner, and Nietzsche. Here, along with some good brief analyses of 
certain of Mann’s essays and critical writings, we find others which say 
practically nothing, as, for example, the paragraph on the essay on 
Goethe and Tolstoi, or that on the second of Mann’s Wagner lectures, 
Chapter VI, “From German Nationalist to European Democrat,” 
traces the development of Mann’s political thought from Friedrich und 
die grosse Koalition and Die Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen to 
Achtung Europa! and Doktor Faustus, and is the best constructed 
and the best written. 

Mr. Lindsay’s last chapter brings the conclusion to which such 
thematic investigation must lead, namely that each of the great Mann 
themes has ended as something far richer and fuller than it was 
initially. A brief bibliography listing only the principal works of 
Mann and the main critical works about him follows this last chapter. 
There is no index. 

Although Mr. Lindsay’s book is accurate in the information which 
it brings, and although it is well done on the whole, it cannot but 
suffer somewhat in comparison with some of the other studies on 
German literature which have appeared in the Oxford Series ( Gillies’ 
Herder, E. Wilkinson’s Johann Elias Schlegel, W. D. Williams’ 
Nietzsche and the French, or H. M. Waidson’s Gotthelf), for it cer- 
tainly does not equal these earlier works as a contribution to scholar- 
ship. The chief value of Mr. Lindsay’s book will be that of helping 
English readers to gain a better understanding of Thomas Mann. In 
all fairness, however, it must be said that even this aim has been 
more effectively realized by Henry Hatfield in his Thomas Mann book. 


The Johns Hopkins University WILLIAM H. McCLAIN 
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STUDIES IN HUMAN TIME 
By Georges Poulet, translated by Elliott Coleman 


When Studies in Human Time was published in France, it was awarded the Prix 
Sainte-Beuve, the Durchon Prize in Philosophy of the French Academy, and the 
Grand Prize of the Syndicate of Critics in Paris. Now, with the addition of an 
important new chapter on American authors, this brilliant and authoritative work 
of literary criticism has been translated for the English-speaking reader. French 
reviews were unstinting in their praise of this revolutionary method of philo- 
sophical criticism: “A masterwork.” La Croix. “It could very well reshape the 


methods of literary criticism.” Le Soir. 
To be published May 21 384 pages $5.00 


ISHMAEL. By James Baird 


What, in our time, is the relationship between art and religious consciousness? To 
arrive at his answer, the author examines the work of some twenty recent writers— 
led by Melville—who created a system of symbols referring to the primitivistic 
cultures of the Orient as opposed to the Christian cultures of Western man. 


“It is quite a brilliant piece of work, but brilliance is not really its most important 
trait. It is, I think, a profound book .. . a truly philosophical study of literature.” 
Susanne K. Langer. To be published May 7 468 pages $5.50 


MALLARME: Selected Prose Poems, Essays, and Letters 
Translated with Introduction by Bradford Cook 


Stephane Mallarmé, the leader of the French Symbolist movement, has been widely 
known and appreciated for his poetry in countries outside of France. Now, for the 
first time, it is possible for the English-speaking reader to have access to Mallarmé’s 
critical writings on literature, music, theater, ballet, and individual artists. These 
critical writings include the most important, most original, and often the most 
beautiful pronouncements on art that French literature possesses. The translations 
are faithful to both the elegant style and the meaning of the extremely difficult 
French original. To be published May 14 200 pages $4.00 


THE ARTIST AS CREATOR. By Milton C. Nahm 


What is the place of human freedom in the arts and fine arts? To what extent 
does the artist freely create, and to what extent is he a technician limited. by his 
tools? These basic questions of aesthetics and the philosophy of art form the main 
theme of Professor Nahm’s new book. In it he investigates the artistic process of 
creation, as opposed to the act of appreciation which he considered in his previous 
work, Aesthetic Experience and its Presuppositions. 

Ready now 364 pages $5.50 
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